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THE SCAPEGOAT. 


SHE lived in the hovel alone, the beautiful 
child, 

Alas, that it should have been so! 

But her father died of the drink, and the sons 
went wild, 

And where was the girl to go? 


Her brothers left her alone in the lonely hut. 

Ah! it was dreary at night 

When the wind whistled right through the 
door that never would shut, 

And sent her sobbing with fright. 


She never had slept alone; for the stifling 
room 

Held her, brothers, father — all. 

Ah! better their violence, better their threats, 
than the gloom 

That now hung close as a pall ! 


When the hard day’s washing was done, it was 
sweeter to stand 

Hearkening praises and vows, 

To feel her cold fingers kept warm in a shel- 
tering hand, 

Than crouch in the desolate house, 


Ah me! she was only a child ; and yet so aware 

Of the shame that follows on sin. 

A poor, lost, terrified child! she stept in the 
snare, 

Knowing the toils she was in, 


Yet, now, when I watch her pass with a heavy 
reel, 

Shouting her villainous song, 

Is it only pity or shame, do you think, that I 
feel 

For the infinite sorrow and wrong ? 


With a sick, strange wonder I ask, Who shall 
answer the sin, 
Thou, lover, brothers of thine ? 
Or he who left standing thy hovel to perish in? 
Or I, who gave no sign? 
A. MARY F, Rosinson, 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S ATOM. 


WHEN ask we, “ What is it? and whence did 
it come?” 

No answer is given; our science is dumb. 

Yet, bold in their dogma, nor bolder than 
blind, 

Some crown it creator of matter and mind, 

These sages assure us the Atom’s the cause 

And ruler supreme of all natural laws. 

The thinker may think that he thinks, but it’s 
plain 

Tis merely the Atom exciting his brain, 

Transmitting ideas through tissue and nerve, 

As if it were working some purpose to serve, 

Yet, facing us always, this marvel we’ve got: 

The Zhinker is conscious, the Atom is not, 


The puppet examines itself and admires ; 
The wire-puller knows not the trick of the 
wires 
This paradox funny unquestioned must go ; 
| For science asserts it, and “science must 
know.” 
And therefore forsake we the Ruler whose eye 
The secretest action or purpose can spy, 
And worship the Atom, who cares not a jot 
What virtues we practise or wickedness plot. 
We may trample the decalogue under our heel, 
We may murder, or libel, or covet, or steal, 
Yet sleep with a conscience as calm and com- 
posed 
As though the most virtuous work we had 
closed. 
’Twould be folly to feel any sorrow or shame, 
Since our dear little Atom bears ever the 
blame. 
Tis the Atom that steals; ’tis the Atom that 
slays ; 
’Tis the Azom that slanders, and dupes, and 
betrays ; 
’Tis the Azom, in short, that must answer for 
all, 
While we, driven helpless, do nothing at all, 
Oh, wonderful doctrine! How soothing 
and sweet 
To the would-be assassin, seducer, or cheat, 
Who conscience and scruples far flinging away, 
Determines the Atom alone to obey. 
But what about him who, though poor and dis- 
tressed, 
’Mid troubles and trials is striving his best, 
| In steadfast reliance on aid from above, 
| Himself to forget and his neighbor to love ? 
To Aim our philosophers surely might leave 
| The one single comfort he here can receive : 
| Through his darkness and gloom pierces one 
sunny ray: 
Is it human, the heart that would take this 
away? 
Spectator. 
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ON THE BRIDGE, 


ALL the storm has rolled away, of 
Only now a cloud or two 
Drifts in ragged disarray 
Over the deep darkened blue ; 
And the risen golden moon 
Shakes the shadow of the trees 
Round the river’s stillnesses 
And the birdsong of the June. 


Under me the current glides, 
Brown and deep and dimly lit, 
Soundless save against the sides 
Of the arch that narrows it ; 
And the only sound that grieves 
Is a noise that never stops, 
Footsteps of the falling drops 
Down the ladders of the leaves. 





Academy. 
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GOETHE, 


From The Contemporary Review. 
GOETHE. 
I. 

GOETHE seems to be rising once more 
above the horizon. He is the youngest 
of the world’s great authors; the latest 
who has laid a claim, that seems in a fair 
way of being allowed, to a place above 
the rank of merely national authors. The 
books that belong to the whole world 
alike are few, and even of these some 
have owed their universal acceptance to 
an accident. Fewer still are the authors 
who have so written that their personal 
character, their way of thinking and feel- 
ing, becomes a matter of perpetual inter- 
est, not only in their own country and 
age, but in every country where men 
study and in every age. Goethe appears 
to belong to this very small group. If he 
is not yet formally canonized, he has long 
been a Bienheureux. If little more than 
half a century has passed since his death, 
the first part of “ Faust”? has been before 
the world three-quarters of a century; 
and of his first brilliant appearance in au- 
thorship the centenary is several years 
behind us. When we consider not only 
the period through which his fascination 
has lasted, but also the reactions it has 
surmounted and the vitality it exhibits, 
we may see our way to conclude that his 
fame is now as secure as any literary 
fame can be, and that it will only yield to 
some deep-working revolution of thought 

which, perhaps, it would be rash to 

ronounce impossible — some twilight of 
the gods, in which not only Goethe but 
¢ 30 Shakespeare and Dante should fall 
‘-om heaven. 

if great authors are to be compared to 
stars, we may say of them that in the 
earlier stages of their immortality they do 
not take their place as fixed stars, but 


disappear and reappear with periodicity | 


like comets or like planets. Goethe has 
indeed passed out of this stage in his own 
country, where the reaction which Boérne 


and Heine represented was never very | 
serious, and where the latest cry is that | 
the tide of admiration cannot be resisted ; | 
and that it is as vain now to exclaim im- | 


” 


patiently “Goethe und kein Ende as 
it was for Goethe himself to exclaim 
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| “Shakespeare und kein Ende!” at the 


beginning of the century. But his Euro- 
pean fame is less settled than his national 
fame, and so the reappearance of Goethe 
before our public at the present time is a 
sign worth noting. It marks a new stage 
in his posthumous career. His English 
prophet, Carlyle, is gone; the generation 
that listened to Carlyle and studied 
Goethe under his advice is passing away. 
“ Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won.” And now we ask again, “ Was 
it all true that Carlyle told us? Need we 
still study this foreign Goethe?” It 
might be some relief to be told that the 
fashion is past and need not be revived. 
For it is not much in our habits to study 
foreign literature. There is actually only 
one foreign poet who has influenced us at 
all profoundly or lastingly, that is Dante. 
Are we bound to concede this very ex- 
ceptional honor to Goethe also? 

Some obvious considerations might 
tempt us to hold ourselves excused. Car- 
lyle used to hold up Goethe as a light in 
religion and philosophy ; a guardian who 
marched before us as a pillar of fire to 
show the way out of the scepticism of the 
eighteenth century into faith and serenity. 
But is not this a view difficult to admit or 
to understand now that the eighteenth 
century, with its Voltaires and Fredericks 
and French revolutions, has receded so 
far into the distance; now that so many 
new forms of scepticism have appeared, 
and so many new ways of dealing with 
scepticism have been suggested? And if 
the nimbus of prophecy has faded from 
about his head, if we look at him again 
without prepossessions, as Scott or Cole- 
ridge looked at him in his own lifetime, 
and see in him only a distinguished lite- 
erary man, the author of certain plays, 
novels, songs and epigrams, of certain 
fragments of autobiography, criticism, and 
description, does any ground remain for 
paying him a homage different, not merely 
in degree but in kind, from that which we 
render to other great: literary men who 
have adorned the nineteenth century —to 
such men, for instance, as Scott or Cole- 
ridge themselves, or as Byron, or as Victor 
Hugo? Assuredly there is no danger 


| that the author of * Faust” will not take 
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rank with the highest of these men. But 
do his works justify us in raising him far 
beyond that rank, into the small first class 
of the select spirits of all time? Why 
rank him, for instance, with Shakespeare ? 
It may be fair, perhaps, to say that 
“ Faust ” would deserve rank, and even 
high rank, among the Shakespearian 
dramas; but then “ Faust” stands alone 
among Goethe’s works. What other com- 
positions of the first class can he produce? 
Is it ‘Hermann und Dorothea”? That, 
no doubt, is very pretty and perfect. 
“ Iphigenie ” is very noble, “ Tasso” very 
refined, “ G6tz” very spirited, but “ Eg- 
mont” is somewhat disappointing, and 
almost all the other plays are unimpor- 
tant, when they are not, like “ Stella,” 
absurd. The pathos of “ Werther” is 
obsolete; and is not “ Wilhelm Meister ” 
dull in a good many parts, nay, perhaps 
everywhere except where it is redeemed 
by the exquisite invention of Mignon, or 
by the vivacity of the disreputable Philine? 
Do not even Germans sometimes acknowl- 
edge that they cannot read the “ Elective 
Affinities”? And who can make any- 
thing of the second part of “ Faust,” or 
the second part of “ Meister”? When 
we praise Shakespeare, we are not obliged 
to make so many abatements. Among 
his plays very few can be called failures, 
and a dozen at least are undoubted mas- 
terpieces. But can Goethe hold his own 
even against Scott in abundance of imagi- 
nation? To produce his few master- 
pieces how much effort was bestowed ? 
What a task of self-culture did he impose 
upon himself? How many large designs 
did he conceive and abandon? What has 
become of his “ Casar,” of his ‘ Mo- 
hammed,” of his “ Prometheus,” of his 
“* Ahasuerus,” of his great religious epic, 
* Die Geheimnisse,” of his national epic 
on “ Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar,” of his 
epic on * Wilhelm Tell,” of his great tri- 
logy of plays illustrative of the French 
Revolution? Of the trilogy we have a 
single play, “ Die Natiirliche Tochter,” of 
some of the other works more or less 
considerable fragments, of some not a 
trace remains. Meanwhile Scott, taking 
life easily and making no parade of effort, 
pours out his poems, ballads, romances, 
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and novels wthout stint, finishes whatever 
he begins, scarcely ever fails to satisfy 
both himself and the whole world; and 
though he had a life shorter by twenty 
years, has left behind him a far greater 
mass of literature which is still amusing. 
Against such objections as these what 
is Goethe’s case? First then, it may be 
admitted that Goethe, though he produced 
a great deal, was not one of those artists 
whose career is one easy and continuous 
triumph. The truth is that his circum- 
stances did not admit of this. Artists 
are like generals, of whom some find an 
army ready-made, and therefore win a 
succession of victories, while others are 
reduced to prove their genius by the skil- 
ful use of insufficient means. An artist is 
no more to be estimated by counting his 
successful works, than a general simply 
by counting his victories. But was not 
Goethe one of the most fortunate of art- 
ists? Had he not long life, easy circum- 
stances, and most generous patronage? 
Nay, in one respect he was among the 
much-tried artists who correspond to such 
generals as Washington or William III., 
generals to whom victory is difficult, be- 
cause they have to make the armies they 
fight with. ’ 
It is often affirmed that a great poet is 
the outgrowth and flower of a great age, 
and this is true of a certain class of great 
poets. They live in the midst of great 
men, and within the rumor of great deeds ; 
they use a language which has been grad- 
ually moulded to poetic purposes by poets 
who have been their precursors and whose 
fame they absorb. Appearing atthe right 
moment, they reap the harvest which has 
been sown by others. Subjects are wait- 
ing for them, style and manner have been 
prepared, and a public full of sympathy 
and congeniality welcomes them. Such 
poets are not like William III. or Wash- 
ington, but rather like Frederick, who 
inherited an unrivalled army created by 
his father, or like Napoleon, who wielded 
all the prodigious military force created 
and trained by the Revolution. Both 
Shakespeare and Scott may be said to 
belong to this class. The first is the 
normal product of the Elizabethan age, 
which has filled his imagination with its 
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great deeds and the great changes it has 
wrought. Scott too had, in the first 
place, the advantage of models, in whose 
steps it was safe to follow, since Shake- 
speare himself and the great novelists 
had created the style and smoothed the 
path for him, and since in two centuries 
of a flourishing English literature there 
had grown up a common understanding 
between the authors and the public. But, 
moreover, the teeming imagination which 
furnished out Scott’s poems and ro- 
mances was also in a certain sense the 
result of fortunate circumstances. It was 
not the mere accident of a gifted nature, 
but the result of local and family asso- 
ciations. In the brain of the Borderer the 
wild life of his ancestors survived as a 
perennial spring of ballad poetry and 
romance. That brain was like a haunted 
house upon which the strange deeds of a 
past generation have left their mark. He 
said himself that he had “a head through 
which a regiment of horse had been exer- 
cising ever since he was five years old.” 
All the turmoil of the blood which is put 
to rest by the security of a settled civil- 
ization, and which had lingered longer on 
the Border than in any other region so 
near the capital seats of civilization —all 
the intense passions, prejudices, and su- 
perstitions which make the stock of the 
romancer and ballad-writer — belonged to 
Scott, not simply because he was a gen- 
ius, but mainly because he was a Borderer, 
because he was a Scott. 

Such a case as that of Scott, which is 
corroborated by the later instances of 
Hawthorne and Rossetti, teaches us that 
we ought to distinguish two kinds of po- 
etic imagination. We often speak of the 
poet as if he drew his inspiration neces- 
sarily from nature, as if he had only the 
sources that are open to all, but a pecul- 
iar talent of using them, a power of seeing 
in nature more than others see. These 
examples show us another kind of poetic 
imagination, which may be equally power- 
ful and which strikes us also as genuine, 
but which does not work upon nature. It 
presents images which the poet himself 
does not think of as real or even as sym- 
bolic of reality, which he does not regard 
seriously, and yet it presents these images 
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again and again, presents them most viv- 
idly, and seems unable to present any 
others. Often we can trace that in these 
cases poetry is a survival of conviction, 
belief in the second generation, hereditary 
sentiment. Some of those who watched 
Rossetti at his werk thought they discov- 
ered that he did not regard his own imag- 
inations seriously; and, indeed, what 
other opinion can one form of the “ Song 
of the Beryl,” or the * Ballad of Little 
Brother”? Similarly, Mr. James remarks 
of Hawthorne that it would be a great 
mistake to infer from the constant recur- 
rence in his romances of the ideas of sin, 
retribution, and the stricken conscience, 
that Hawthorne himself was under the 
influence of such sombre ideas, the truth 
being that he was an easy-going, con- 
tented, and comfortable man. But Haw- 
thorne’s Puritanic ancestors took these 
ideas seriously, and Rossetti’s Italian an- 
cestors in like manner furnished the 
beliefs which in their secondary form 
suggested Rossetti’s pictures and poems. 
Of all artists it is Scott who is richest in 
this kind of inherited sentiment. The 
shrewd, good-natured, somewhat worldly 
Scotch lawyer lives in a world of gran- 
diose thoughts, opinions, sentiments, con- 
victions, out of which he composes at his 
ease a whole literature; and yet if you ask 
him what he thinks of these thoughts, 
opinions, sentiments, and convictions, he 
can only smile and evade the question. 
“Superstition,” he says candidly, “is 
very picturesque, and 1 make it at times 
stand me in good stead, but I never allow 
it to interfere with interest or conven- 
ience.” They were serious enough to his 
ancestors, these ideas of clannish devo- 
tion, of chivalry, of witchcraft, and demon- 
ology ; but to him they have come simply 
by inheritance. All he knows is that 
when he unlocks the ample chambers of 
his imagination he finds them there, that 
they work up into capital stories, if hardly 
fit for practical use, that in short they are 
the old furniture of the house in which 
nature has placed him. 

The poets who have a great fund of 
such inherited sentiment are the fortunate 
poets, who create easily and abundantly. 
A poet is more fortunate still when the 
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fund of sentiment he inherits is not obso- | name of Gétz von Berlichingen. But he 
lete to his reason, and when it is richly |cando no more. He makes an attempt 
supplemented by strong and fresh sensa-| to revive the memory of the hero of his 
tions furnished by his own age. If to! patron’s house, Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
all this he add from his own genius an| but, 2s we might expect, his imagination 
original power of insight into nature and|recoils in horror from “the miserable 
the universe —then we have the Shake-| Iliad,” so he calls it, of the Thirty Years’ 
speare, who though, as Goethe says of War. And what could the later period 
him, the life of whole centuries throbbed | of Germany offer to him? That which 
in his soul, yet is at the same time himself, | makes history poetical — namely, nation- 
since he is inspired by his own age as!ality—was wanting there. Only in his 
much as by the past and looks forward | own boyhood, when Fritz beat the French 
with eagerness to the future, and since he|at Rosbach, did German history strike 
gives out from his original vitality as | out a momentary spark of the fire which 
much as he receives whether from his| warms the poet. 
ancestors or from his contemporaries. The strange course which German af- 
Now Goethe does not belong to this | fairs had taken for many centuries, and 
fortunate class. He did not come into| which had led to the ruinous disaster of 
a great poetic inheritance. When we in-|the Thirty Years’ War, produced pitiable 
quire whence came his imaginative wealth, | effects upon the manners and ways of 
we are obliged to conclude that, in the|thinking of the people. There was a 
main, he must have collected it himself. | sort of dwarfishness — he himself calls it 
So far from being the growth and repre-| childishness—in the generation before 
sentative of a great age, or the result in| Goethe, and in his own generation there 





literature of the silent nobleness of many | 
generations of his countrymen, this great | 
artist grew out of a people which had been | 
sunk for a hundred years in an imagina- | 
tive impotence as well as in a national | 
and political nullity. The citizen of a de- | 
clining Imperial town, in a country where, | 
as he himself complains, the citizen class 
universally wanted personal dignity, in an 
age when Germany had fallen behind 
France and England, was destitute of lit- | 
erature, and had suffered its very language | 
to fall into decay, and among the upper | 
classes into disuse, he found no poetical 
atmosphere about him, but had to struggle 
with a reign of prosaic mediocrity that) 
reduced him to despair. The stagnation 
was no mere temporary evil. An En- 
glishman who finds, as Gray did, that he 
has fallen on a prosaic age, can shut him- 
self up with Shakespeare and Milton, and | 
forget the poverty that surrounds him in| 
“the pomp and prodigality of Heaven.” | 
But in Germany the poverty was of old 
standing; Goethe saw no great poetic} 
luminaries a century or two behind. him. | 
For Milton he had only Hoffmanswaldau, | 
for Shakespeare only Gryphius and Opitz. 
He rejects such models, and throughout 
his career we find him leaning on no Ger- | 
man predecessors but Hans Sachs, whose 
merit he rediscovered, and the old Middle 
German poet of Reineke Voss. And as 
Germany furnished him with no models, 
so she afforded few subjects. The Mid- 
dle Ages were then little explored and 
little relished. With one vigorous effort 


Goethe rescues from oblivion the heroic | 


was a painful consciousness that almost 
all that constitutes manhood, that self-re- 
spect, independence, patriotism had been 
lost and needed to be rediscovered. They 
felt the loss most distinctly when they 
tried to write, for then they perceived that 
the true and right style in literature would 
not come to them. They could but help- 
lessly imitate French models, and their 


|imitations wanted the drawing-room ele- 


gance which made the chief charm of 
those models. When they tried to throw 
off the French yoke, and to speak with 
German frankness and simplicity, they 
found that instead of vigor they achieved 
only violence, and that their pathos turned 
into a miserable whine. It is this unfor- 
tunate style that our fathers ridiculed in 
the * Anti-Jacobin” (where Goethe him- 
self is ridiculed), and that still displeases 
us when we read “ Werther.” To throw 
it off was all the more difficult, because of 
the want of native models of a better 
style. When we grew tired of Pope’s 
couplets, we had only to revive an earlier 
taste; but Goethe and his contemporaries 
were forced to go to other countries for 
models. They began by calling in Shake- 
speare; then they devoted themselves to 
the imitation of the ancients; then came 
the turn of Calderon, Hafiz, and the Sa- 
kontala. German literature became rich 
beyond all other literatures in translations 


| and adaptations; but these, however pre- 


cious, seemed always foreign and far- 
fetched acquisitions. We see the insur- 
mountable difficulty that Goethe had to 
contend with, the want of the proper soil 
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for poetry to grow in, and of the proper | most powerful and original of the new poets, 
atmosphere to nourish it, when we remark | even Schiller, could not convey the full im- 
that after all that he and others could do, | Pression of his greatness and individuality till 
German literature seems still, in compari- | he had made a loving study of Goethe's poetry 
son with other great literatures, some- | and genius, and so recognized his own differ- 
: | ence from Goethe, and, at the same time, his 
what pale, somewhat academic, and want- deep agreement with him.* 
ing in character. 

In these circumstances, it was impossi-| But this, after all, concerns Germans 
ble for Goethe to rival Shakespeare in} rather than ourselves. For us the ques- 
achieving, with triumphant ease, master- | tion is, What do his works contain? and 
piece after masterpiece. He had to begin| not, What effect did they produce in 
by making his way out of the slough to| Germany when they first appeared ? 
firm land. His first works could not but| Let us try then to describe the kind and 
be faulty, as, in fact, they are overstrained, | degree of the merit, which by every nation 
mawkish, at times ridiculous. When this | alike, and not by the Germans only, has 
stage was passed, he would run the risk | been recognized in Goethe, and has been 
of seeming too little spontaneous, too| acknowledged to be such that it can never 
much under the influence of foreign mod-| be forgotten. It would be possible to 
els. And throughout he would be under the | meet the lazy and superficial objection 
necessity of: putting forth great effort, of | which I have been combating by an argu- 
schooling himself with the most assiduous! ment of the same superficial kind. By 
vigilance ; and it was to be expected that | simply reckoning up Goethe’s literary 
he would sometimes fail, and that he| achievements, and comparing them, as an 
would make many plans which he would | examiner might do, with those of other lit- 
afterwards find himself unable to execute. erary men, it may be shown that he is enti- 
On the other hand, in this struggle with | tled, as it were, by marks to a place very 
difficulties he might achieve certain great | near the top of the literary list. Besides the 
results which are not achieved by the hap-| five or six consummate works, which by 
pier genius. Peter the Great was not a| universal consent are above criticism, it 
very successful general; he was terribly | may be affirmed that his songs are the 
beaten by Charles XII. at Narva, terribly | best in the world. Heine at least, no bad 
beaten by the Turks onthe Pruth; never-| judge of songs and no over-indulgent 
theless, he created modern Russia. Some- | critic of Goethe, thoughtso. Further, he 
thing similar may be said of Goethe.| may be called the greatest of all literary 
“Werther” is morbid, the ‘“Gross-|critics. And lastly, though he did not 
Cophta” is tiresome; but modern Ger- | write formal essays, yetin the qualities of 
man literature is itself ina great degree | the essayist, in subtle and abundant ob- 

| 
| 





the production of Goethe. Thereis much! servation of human life, in the number 
felicity in the compliment which Byron | and value of his wise remarks and preg- 
paid him when he dedicated “ Sardanapa- | nant sentences, he is by far the greatest 
lus ” to “the illustrious Goethe, who has | writer since Montaigne and Bacon. Even 
created the literature of his country and | if we look no deeper, it is matter for as- 
illustrated that of Europe.” This may! tonishment that the most tender of lyrists, 
seem an exaggerated expression; there | and one of the most inventive and sublime 
are indeed few even of the greatest writers | of dramatists, should be found discussing 
of whom it can be justly said that they |in “* Wilhelm Meister” the duties of land- 
created the literature of their country.| owners, and the details of the manage- 
Yet a very recent critic speaks almost as | ment of a theatre, with a hard common 
strongly when he writes of the publication | sense worthy of Johnson. In truth, 
of the first collected edition of Goethe’s| however much men may differ about the 
works, which began in 1788 (when the | merits of particular writings of Goethe, 
poet was not forty years of age), and was | yet his literary greatness in general is so 
followed almost immediately by five vol-| striking and so undeniable, that his fame 
umes of new writings. |is not in any way bound up with that of 
German literature. Those who do not 
| relish the German genius in general, who 
| find it wanting in clearness or manliness, 





It is a mere historic fact that since its ap- 
pearance by far the greatest part of what till 
then had been considered, and at that time was | ass k spelen! a 
still considered, genuine poetry, has continu- | must and do make an exception in Goe- 
ally fallen more and more into oblivion, and | the’s favor. z 5 . 
what poetry appeared afterwards, written by | But to get a clear view of Goethe’s 
others, stood so evidently under the influence | 
of this new sunrise of beauty, that even the | * A. Schill, “* Goethe,’’ p. 124. 
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genius we must not compare him with 
others, nor show that he is equal to this 
author in this, and superior to that author 
in that, nor must we try him by the com- 
mon standard, and consider how often by 
that standard he succeeds and how often 
he fails. Rather we must understand how 
he differs from other writers, what an ex- 
ceptional personality he has, and accord- 
ingly what an unusual standard he sets up 
for himself, and elects to be tried by. If 
the variety of his works is remarkable, 
their unity is more remarkable still; it is 
unique. And if his power strikes us, if 
at times he is thrilling or overwhelming, 
his reserve, his reticence, his abstinence 
are still rarer than his power, and the 
level flats which at first disappoint us in 
his works are found to have an interest of 
their own. 

I have spoken of the hereditary senti- 
ment which makes so large a part of 
poetry, nay, which almost exclusively 
composes the poetry of many poets. A 
vast proportion of the poetry that is in the 
world is not serious. It expresses not 
what the writer really thinks and feels, 
but what haunts his brain, the fancies that 
come to him unbidden, and these are usu- 
ally an echo of former beliefs. The seri- 
ous thoughts of one age wa/k, as it were, 
as the poetry of the ages that follow. 
Quite different and much less in quantity 
is the poetry that arises from a fresh orig- 
inal contemplation of nature, the poetry 
which, though perhaps symbolical in form, 
the author is prepared to stand by as 
substantially true. There is not much in 
any age of such poetry, and it is seldom 
well received. For the public is much 
more under the dominion of hereditary 
sentiment than even the poets; the public 
desires to find in poetry the old common- 
places, and resents being cheated of them. 
Lut it is incomparably more valuable, and 
in fact is the vital element which alone 
keeps poetry alive. Wordsworth supplied 
it to England in Goethe’s age. Now 
hereditary poetic sentiment, I have re- 
marked, was wanting in Goethe’s age and 
country. He was driven to be original, 
and being thus driven he became the 
avowed enemy of the conventional style, 
“the mortal enemy,’ as he loves to say, 
“of all empty verbiage.” He takes po- 
etry very seriously indeed. It is not 
enough for him that a poem is eloquent or 
high-sounding, or that it is popular; not 
enough even that it acts on the feelings, 


that it draws tears or excites enthusiasm. | 





bungler can do that!” According to 
him poetry must be ¢rue, and he presses 
this principle with such rigor, that he 
seems to withdraw the art from popular 
judgment altogether. In short, all the 
work of reformation that was done in 
England by Wordsworth-was done at the 
same time'for Germany by Goethe. It 
was done not indeed more faithfully and 
in the face of less opposition; but it was 
done with far wider intelligence, and with 
far profounder results. But that it should 
have been done at all, adds another great 
title to those high and various pretensions 
which Goethe puts forward. The Shake- 
speare was at the same time the Words- 
worth. The great creator who imagined 
Faust and Gretchen, who certainly could 
not say with Wordsworth, “ To freeze the 
blood I have no ready arts,” is neverthe- 
less as vigorous a reformer, and holds 
mere popularity in as sovereign contempt, 
as Wordsworth himself. 

Wordsworth went without popularity, 
and it may strike us as natural that such 
a serious view of poetry should not com- 
mend itself to the multitude. To the 
multitude, indeed, it seems pedantic and 
almost self-contradictory; for is not po- 
etry apleasure, a natural recreation of the 
spirit, and what can be more perverse than 
to sophisticate it with reasoning? Was 
Goethe then unpopular also? The his- 
tory of Goethe’s reputation, and of his 
popularity in Germany, is long and inter- 
esting. I shall return to it. Meanwhile, 
it is to be said that certainly he suffered 
no such neglect as Wordsworth. Some 
of his works were vastly popular. He be- 
gan with the greatest popular triumph 
that has been witnessed in German liter- 
ary history. The reception of “ Gétz” 
and of “ Werther,” was similar to that of 
the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” and the 
first canto of “Childe Harold” in En- 
gland; and as Goethe was the author of 
both works, his fame after their appear- 
ance was like that of Scott and that of 
Byron taken together. About 1775 he 
was by far the most popular poet, not 
only living, but that had lived, in Ger- 
many. Had Goethe been only a Scott, or 
only a Byron, or only a Scott and Byron 
in one, he would have taken his fortune at 
the flood, and poured out during the next 
twenty years a series of chivalrous ro- 
mances, and another series of domestic 
tales of love and suicide. Certainly at 
that time it could hardly have been ex- 
pected that he would appear as a vigorous 


* Touch the heart!” he exclaims, “ any | reformer of taste. Again, in the middle 
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of his career, his ‘Hermann und Do- 
rothea” was enthusiastically received, and 
of course the first part of “ Faust,” which, 
in its complete form, did not come before 
the world till Goethe was fifty-nine years 
of age, had an unbounded popularity. 
But in the long intervals between these 
great triumphs he often passed into the 
background, was often almost forgotten, 
or was believed to have been spoiled for 
literature by the distractions of court life. 
Even when his fame was solidly estab- 
lished it became the custom to say, and 
Coleridge repeated it in England in the 
only passage in which Coleridge ever 
spoke of Goethe, that his writings did not, 
and never would, go to the heart of the 
German people as did those of Schiller, 
and that there was a certain coldness 
about them. Other critics outside Ger- 
many have charged him not only with 
coldness, but even with dulness; M. 
Schérer, for example. 

On this question of dulness we must 
distinguish. Goethe had a long old age. 
Perhaps we ought to consider that the 
“ Westdstlicher Divan,” which appeared 
in 1819, marks the close of his really vig- 
orous authorship. But he lived and la- 
bored for twelve years after this date. 
In the productions of those twelve years, 
no doubt much is languid, and we can 
only say in apology that the writer is 
old, and, especially when we speak of 
the second part of “ Faust,” that ad- 
miration and flattery have caused him 
to overrate the importance of his writ- 
ings. But if we find dulness in the writ- 
ings of his vigorous period, it must be 
due to another cause. Dulness, when we 
attribute it toa writer, is after all a rela- 
tive term; it expresses only a want of 
correspondence between the mind of the 
writer and that of the reader. The writer 
finds something interesting, and therefore 
enlarges upon it, but the reader does not 
find it interesting. To ¢ha¢ reader there- 
fore ¢hat writer is dull; but it is equally 
true that the reader seems dull to the 
writer. On which side the dulness ac- 
tually resides depends upon the question, 
whether the matter which actually does 
not interest the reader ought to interest 
him. When Wordsworth’s readers pish 
and psha at his stories of humble life, and 
protest that they take no interest in them, 
Wordsworth answers, But you ought to 
take an interest! It is not quite nor al- 
ways, but it is partly and at times, the 
same with Goethe. 
ness he calls seriousness. 
terminable description of the puppet-show 





What you call dul- | 
Wilhelm’s in- | 
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in the first book of “ Wilhelm Meister” 
puts Marianne to sleep; thatis, the writer 
knows well that he is writing what plain 
people will find dull, but to himself, since 
he is seriously inquiring into the philoso- 
phy of the drama, these things are inter- 
esting and seem to deserve close atten- 
tion. 

Of all imaginative writers Goethe is, 
perhaps, the most serious; not the most 
solemn, nor the most passionate, nor the 
most earnest, but the most serious. He 
is absolutely bent upon grasping and ex- 
pressing the truth; he has no pleasure in 
any imaginations, however splendid or 
impressive, which he cannot feel to be 
true; on the other hand, when he feels 
that he is dealing with truth he seems to 
care little, and sometimes to forget alto- 
gether, that it is not interesting. This is 
highly characteristic of the man who took 
almost as much interest in science as in 
poetry, and could perform with infinite 
assiduity the tasks of a practical adminis- 
trator. When we consider indeed the 
methodical and practical seriousness of 
his character, what surprises us is not so 
much that his writings should here and 
there be heavy, as that he should have 
continued through a long life to be a poet, 
and a highly imaginative and brilliant 
poet. What was rather to be predicted 
of such a nature was, that after a poetic 
youth he would find the serious business 
of his life either in science or in adminis- 
tration. 

Literature is perhaps at best a compro- 
mise between truth and fancy, between 
seriousness and trifling. It cannot do 
without something of popularity, and yet 
the writer who thinks much of popularity 
is unfaithful to his mission; on the other 
hand, he who leans too heavily upon litera- 
ture breaks through it into science or into 
practical business. Goethe was often in 
danger of seeing his art thus give way 
under him; when he says that but for 
Schiller’s sympathy he does not know 
what would have become of him, he seems 
to mean that he was on the point, at the 
moment when Schiller came to the rescue, 
of abandoning poetry for science. He is 
always so near to reality, and examines it 
with such penetrating eyes, that it is a 
problem how he can remain a poet; for is 
poetry possible without something of illu- 
sion? Yet he remains a poet to the last. 
Business could not make him dull, nor 
science sceptical; even when old age was 
added to both, he might lose something of 
his force, but his imagination remained 
warm and glowing. The second part of 
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“Faust ” may show signs of decay, but 
assuredly it is not prosaic. On the point 
of disappearance, this great orb of poetry 
is surrounded by a fantastic pomp of form 
and color. Nor, on the other hand, does 
he ever become a mere cold realist. If 
he accumulates details it is not in the 
spirit of a Defoe, or for the mere pleasure 
of producing illusion — for the generaliz- 
ing tendency, so far from being weak, is 
almost excessive in him; but because, like 
the inductive philosopher, he is eager for 
facts, and desires to have the broadest 
basis for his conclusions. 

This taste for facts is not only to be 
perceived in the minuteness of particular 
descriptions, but in the whole character 
of his plays, novels, and poems, and it ex- 
plains how they may often seem dull, and 
sometimes may really beso. Seriousness 
and dulness may easily in literature be 
mistaken for each other. What is unin- 
teresting as fiction may be highly inter- 
esting when it is regarded as fact; and 
in Goethe’s works much more is fact and 
much less is mere fiction than the reader 
is apt to assume. His most famous work, 
“ Faust,” is not that which is most char- 
acteristic of his genius. He there revels 
in quaint and audacious invention, quite 
contrary to the habit, contrary even to the 
cherished principles, of his mature life. 
The truth is that “ Faust,” though it was 
finished and published late, is in its con- 
ception a youthful work. He was long 
disposed to regard the commencement he 
had early made as among the crudities 
which in his second period he had out- 
grown. For many years it lay untouched, 
and when, in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, he turned once more 
to ‘these northern phantoms,” as he calls 
them, itis with misgiving and repugnance. 
But a tide of medizvalism set in, by 
“ which, in spite of himself, he was carried 
away, and the first part of * Faust,” pub- 
lished in 1808, was Goethe’s concession 
to the romanticist fashion —a sort of op- 
portunist abandonment of his mature con- 
victions and return to an earlier style 
which he had deliberately renounced. 
Many misconceptions of Goethe have re- 
sulted from the habit of estimating him by 
this exceptional work. In his other works 
it is a general rule that they are founded 
in a remarkable degree upon fact. “ Gétz ” 
is a dramatized memoir, so is * Clavigo.” 
* Werther ” was constructed by combin- 
ing what had passed between Goethe and 
Lotte Buff with the circumstances of 
Jerusalem’s suicide. ‘ Tasso” is a pic- 
ture of court life at Weimar; and in the 


| relations of Tasso to the princess, we see 
|a reflection of those of Goethe to Frau 
|von Stein. In “ Wilhelm Meister,” it is 
| known that the “ Confessions of a Beauti- 
|ful Soul” are substantially the memoirs 
|of Fraulein von Klettenberg, to which 

Goethe has made some additions. Much 
}of this novel also is autobiographical. 
| In the first book there are many pages 
which might almost as well have appeared 
in “ Dichtung und Wabrheit.” The very 
name of the hero is explained when we 
find Goethe in his early period, and when 
his enthusiasm for Shakespeare was at its 
height, harping upon William as the name 
of his guardian genius. When we find 
his songs, in like manner, suggested in 
almost every case by some real incident 
and some real feeling, we begin to per- 
ceive that Goethe regards poetry and lit- 
erature generally in a way peculiar to 
himself. He brings it into a much closer 
connection than other writers with actual 
life and experience. We perceive the 
full force of his own statement, that all 
his works taken together made up a great 
confession. With this clue in their hands, 
the commentators have traced the origin 
of a vast number of incidents and charac- 
ters which otherwise would have been 
held, as a matter of course, to have been 
invented by Goethe. Thus in the little 
play, “* Die Geschwister,” we meet again 
with the Frau von Stein. The story of 
“Stella” has been traced to the circle of 
Jacobi. In “Wilhelm Meister,” number- 
less identifications have been made. The 
prince in whose honor the players perform 
the masque of “ Peace,” is Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the pedantic count is Count Wer- 
ther, the countess is the sister of Minister 
Stein, and so on without end. Such 
identifications are unimportant in them- 
selves, but they throw light upon the 
working of Goethe’s imagination. They 
show us in what a singular degree real 
life furnished him not only with material, 
but withinspiration. He has himself told 
us that his only way of getting rid of the 
experiences which pressed upon him, was 
to put them in a book. Many poets set a 
wide gulf between the real world and the 
world of their imaginations; most, per- 
haps, receive from life one or two strong 
and fresh impressions, which they after- 
wards mix with a large amount of tra- 
ditional commonplace; few but regard 
reality as an influence more or less ad- 
| verse, more or less disenchanting. To 
|Goethe, reality is the sole source of 
| poetry; in his works so much poetry, so 
| much experience. 
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Only a very great genius can venture to | 
be thus matter-of-fact, and the greatest 
genius will not always handle such a} 
method successfully. He who por seen 
turns his own life into poetry, who lays 
before the public whatever has chanced to | 
make a deep impression upon himself, will | 
at times — especially when, like Goethe, 
he is not writing for a livelihood — write 
what cannot possibly be interesting to 
others: and Goethe has written many 
pages tiresomely precise, which no one, if 
they had been written by an ordinary 
writer, would care to read, and many more 
which, if not wholly unimportant, seem at 
least not important enough. More usu- 
ally he is not in reality dull; but he is, in 
his prose writings at least, what those who 
read lightly and for mere amusement call 
dull. Such readers can make little, for in- 
stance, of “ Wilhelm Meister,” a novel 
with few incidents and only one or two 
strongly marked characters (“a menage- 
rie of tame cattle,” Niebuhr called it), 
but full of discussion, strangely labored 
and minute, on matters more or less practi- 
cal. It is as uninteresting to most plain 
people as Wordsworth’s “ Prelude,” and 
much more prosaic. Goethe has not in 
this instance made a mistake; he has only 
given the rein to his realistic and serious 
genius. But the majority of mankind are 
not serious, and if they enjoy realism, it 
is not realism of this kind. He aimsat no 
illusion, and his minute descriptions are 
seldom humorous. He appears as a phil- 
osophic realist, studying life that he may 
become wise, and describing it that he 
may make his readers wise. Alas, for 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of them! 

lf he had not once or twice, especially 
in “ Faust,” had the good luck to light 
upon a fable interesting to all the world, 
and so once or twice charmed, like Shake- 
speare, the many and the few at once, 
Goethe would have remained, at least out- 
side Germany, a writer little known and 
only prized by a curious reader here and | 
there. As it is, his universal fame brings 
into notice pieces which have no superfi- 
cial attractions, and makes men study 
closely other pieces which they would | 
have passed over lightly. Once admitted 
as a classic, he reaps all the benefit of | 
his seriousness. For his works bear ex-| 
amination if only they can attract it. 
Those who read them at all will read them 
over and over. Here is literature which 
nourishes; here are books which may be- 
come bosom friends. Here are high 
views put forward modestly, grand and 
large ideas which will not disappoint those 
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who try to reduce them to practice; pre- 
cepts which are not merely earnest, but, 
what is so much rarer, serious. 

He makes his Tasso say of Clorinda, 
Armida, Tancred, and the rest, what 
sounds strangely when applied to them, 
“ ] know they are immortal, for they are.” 
(Ich weiss es, sie sind ewig, denn sie sud.) 
Of Goethe’s own characters this might 
very fairly be said, and it is a remarkable 
saying. He, one of the great poetic cre- 
ators, hardly believes in what is called the 
creative imagination at all. According to 
him, if a character is to be such as will 
bear examination, it must not be invented, 
but transferred from real life. The very 
play from which the maxim is taken illus- 
trates it. Tasso at Ferrara is in reality 
Goethe at Weimar, not indeed Goethe as 
he was, for he had precisely the balance 
of character which Tasso wants, but as he 
was tempted to be, as he feared in the 
first years of his court life to become. 
How consistently in all his works he 
acted on the same maxim his commenta- 
tors have shown, and those who assume to 
be his critics should be careful to remem- 
ber. Perhaps Goethe does not impress 
us quite as Shakespeare does, whose plays 
are so full of latent thought, who reveals 
so much on close examination which is 
wholly unsuspected by the ordinary reader, 
that an experienced student of him gives 
up fault-finding in despair. Goethe, on 
the other hand, seems quite capable of 
making mistakes; still there is such a 
fund of reality and of actual fact in his 
so-called fiction that criticism of it may 
easily be rash. Thus Coleridge, in the 
curious passage which is his sole mani- 
festo on the subject of the greatest writer 
of his age, finds fault with the character 
of Faust, which he calls dull and mean- 
ingless. It is indeed not quite easy to 
understand Faust, as it is not easy to 
understand Hamlet. But Coleridge him- 
self more earnestly than any one forbids 
us to lay the blame of the obscurity 
of Hamlet’s character on Shakespeare. 
And there is at least a probability that 
Faust’s character too will bear examina- 
tion, because Faust is no mere imaginary 
being, but is in fact Goethe himself. If 
inconsistency has crept in, it is the conse- 
quence of a questionable practice which 
Goethe had of keeping his designs so 
long by him that his hand altered during 
the progress of the execution. 

Goethe then is not in the same class as 
Scott, first, because he wants the rich 
fund of traditional sentiment which came 
to Scott by right of birth; secondly, be- 
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cause he has a much more abundant sup-| derision than respect, as the readers of 
ply of what may be called new poetry —|“ Faust” do not need to be reminded, 


that is, poetry derived at first hand from 
nature, which is as a spring chillingly 
cold, yet so pure and refreshing! He is 


| 


not like Scott, but rather like Wordsworth | 


and Shakespeare compounded together. 
But before our conception of him can be 
complete, we must recognize another 
great quality that he possesses. 

Goethe is a perfect Solomon for prov- 
erbs ; they pour from himin floods, He 
has such an abundance of them to com- 
municate, that he is often at a loss where 
to find room for them, and puts them 
recklessly into the mouths of personages 
who cannot reasonably be credited with 
such a rare talent for generalization — the 
practical Therese, the tender and unhappy 
Ottilie. The knack of coining pregnant 
sentences is so remarkable in him, that 
when we see it so strangely combined 
with a lyrical talent and a love of natural 
science, we are irresistibly reminded of 
the ancient description of Solomon, which 
says that he “spake of trees, from the 
cedar which is in Lebanon to the hyssop 
which springeth out of the wall; also he 
spake three thousand proverbs, and his 
songs were a thousand and five.” He is 
a sage as truly as he is a poet, and never, 
unless in Shakespeare, has such another 
combination of the generalizing with the 
imaginative faculty been witnessed. But 
when we examine his wisdom, we find 
that it is much more than a mere instinc- 


tive habit of observation combined with | 
| by Goethe with the greatest comprehen- 


an unrivalled power of expression. His 
sentences are not mere detached frag- 
ments, or momentary flashes, of insight. 
They are the coherent aphorisms of a 
sort of system of philosophy. He is not 
merely a sage, he is even a philosopher. 
His wisdom, though it is not presented in 
scholastic form, has unity about it, and is 
calculated to influence, nay, has deeply 
influenced, philosophic students. We 
have had, in recent times, several literary 
men, who, without being philosophers in 
the academic sense, yet claim to have 
something to say and to contribute some- 
thing original to philosophic discussion. 
And the most specialized philosophers 
may well listen with respect, as Mill lis- 
tens to Wordsworth, to men of exceptional 
sensibility, who see the universe in a light 
peculiar to themselves, even when such 
men are without learning, and cannot 
command the proper philosophic expres- 
sion for their thoughts. Goethe looks at 
the discussions of the school from the 
outside, and regards them rather with 








He continued through life to regard the 
new systems which sprang up around him 
with something of the same sceptical in- 
difference which he had shown in youth 
to the Collegium Logicum. Of all the 
great philosophers, perhaps, only Spinoza 
produced much impression on him. Yet 
he is a philosopher in a higher degree 
than any other literary man, and has pro- 
duced a deeper impression than any lit- 
erary man upon thinkers and students. 
Though in the modern sense we hesitate 
to call him a philosopher, yet in the old 
sense, and in the highest sense of the 
name, few of the recognized philosophers 
have nearly so good a title to it as he. 
For to him philosophy is not merely a 
study, but a life; it is not summed up in 
thinking and classifying and constructing 
systems, but extends to all departments 
of activity. And it would be difficult to 
name the philosopher who has devoted 
himself with more methodical seriousness 
than Goethe to the problem of leading, 
and then of teaching, the best and most 
desirable kind of life. He conceives the 
problem in its largest possible extent. 
From prudential maxims in the style of 
Johnson, he rises to more general precepts 
on the choice of a vocation, pouring out a 
fund of wisdom peculiarly his own on the 
mistakes men make about their own apti- 
tudes; then he dwells more particularly 
on the life of the artist, a subject till then 
scarcely noticed by moralists, but treated 


siveness; then he rises to morality and 
religion. On all subjects alike he is se- 
rious ; on all subjects perfectly unfettered. 
He has the advantage of a vast experi- 
rience, for he has practised every art, 
tasted every literature, informed himself 
about every science, turning away only 
from quite abstract studies, mathematics, 
logic, and metaphysics; and beside all 
that can be acquired from study, society, 
and travel, he has managed a theatre and 
governed a small State. He has the cool- 
ness and shrewdness of the most practical 
men; but he has none of the narrowness, 
none of the hardness, to which practical 
men are liable. On the contrary, he is 
full of tender sympathy, and he has also 
infinite good-humor. 

Had Goethe appeared as a thinker and 
philosopher only, he would have been 
similar to Bacon. Can we say that he 
would have been at all inferior? His ob- 
servation extends over wider provinces of 
life; he is more honest, more’ kindly. 
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His faculty of style is at least equally 
great. There is a certain similarity too 
in the scientific pretensions of the two 
men. Both professed to be discoverers, 
and the claims of both have been denied; 
but what seems clear is that both had a 
prophetic sense of the tendency of sci- 
ence, a profound and just instinct of new 
scientific developments at hand. 

I do not speak here of what may be 
questionable in Goethe’s speculations. I 
do not raise the question whether his in- 
fluence may not have been in some re- 
spects harmful. The question in this 
article is simply of the extent or magnitude 
of his influence. 

What an imposing total do we arrive at 
if we add together all the qualities that 
have been enumerated! The creator of 
the literature of his country, the author of 
the freshest lyrics, and of one of the grand- 
est dramas, the high-minded literary re- 
former, disdainful of popularity, who kept 
his works free from rhetorical falseness, 
the unrivalled critic and observer; this 
man is also the teacher, and at the same 
time the example, of a great system of 
practical philosophy. 

Scarcely any man has been to any na- 
tion all that Goethe has been to Germany. 
When we think what he did, we are irre- 
sistibly led to inquire what he was. He, 
himself, in “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” 
showed that the key to his writings is to 
be found in his biography. His country- 
men have taken the hint with German 
docility, and followed it up with German 
industry. It has been said that the life of 
Louis XIV. might almost be written from 
day to day, and we begin to know Goethe’s 
life with the same minuteness. The rev- 
elation certainly heightens our sense of 
his greatness. If we look merely at the 
fulness of his life, at the quantity of ac- 
tion, sensation, and thought comprised in 
it, if we try merely to reckon up how much 
work he did, we are lost in amazement, 
and admire more than ever the rare qual- 
ity, the freshness and exquisiteness of so 
much of that work. Our conception of 
Goethe is completed when we add to all 
the numerous and various excellencies 
shown in his writings, that in the man 
himself as he lived and moved, there was 
a spring of vitality so fresh (“a heart as 
strong as a mountain river”), that the 
mere story of his life without any help 
from strange adventures, the mere narra- 
tive of his undertakings, travels, plans, 
conversations, loves, and friendships, is 
fascinating. 

J. R. SEELEY. 
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A MODERN ROMANCE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ CITOYENNE 
JACQUELINE,” “LADY BELL,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A FUGITIVE IN BROAD DAY. 


THE fugitive was not Sir William, he 
stayed on at Whitehills as if he meant to 
stay there for the rest of hislife. Hehad 
given up his scheme of emigration, and 
after his short scandalous outbreak and 
his wife’s death, settled down as he had 
done on his arrival in the neighborhood. 
But though he had made no inroads to 
speak of on his fortune during his brief 
prodigal madness, he took no steps to reor- 
ganize or replenish the ranks of his house- 
hold, which had fallen into still further 
disorder, and been diminished to the last 
degree in the prospect of Sir William and 
Lady Thwaite’s leaving the country. In 
fact Sir William’s establishment now con- 
sisted of an old woman, with a girl to help 
her, and Bill Rogers. With this the 
master of the house appeared satisfied, 
leading as he did the life of a recluse. 

This went on for nearly two years. Mr. 
Mills came down on business occasion- 
ally, and tried to prove his client’s refor- 
mation and his own trust in its perma- 
nency, by seeking to draw out Sir Wiiliam 
afresh, and by endeavoring to interest him 
in county matters, and in his duties as a 
landlord. So far as that went Sir William 
was amenable to influence. While he 
read more than ever, he strove harder to 
lay himself open to every source of intel- 
ligent observation and occupation around 
him, and to comply with all the obligations 
that could reasonably be required of him. 
He began to rebuild the half-finished 
houses, he dabbled in the allotment sys- 
tem, he showed interest in the decisions 
of the justices. He met his neighbors 
again on public occasions, and displayed 
to them something of the dearly bought 
obliviousness and blunt superiority to 
manners and fashions generally, which 
were partly the results of passing a sec- 
ond time through the fires of remorse and 
unappeasable regret. 

But Sir William’s complacence ended 
there, though the most of his neighbors 
would have been well enough pleased to 
have granted him further grace, even 
venturing to re-admit him to the sanctuary 
of their homes. These magnates were 
coming round to the conclusion that Sir 
William had sown his wild oats in one 








crop; that it was all the result of his mis- 
erable marriage ; but now that he had got 
a deliverance from his low-born wife, he 
was living once more as quietly and so- 
berly as a judge. He had escaped with 
the skin of his teeth from all his perils, 
and it was the duty of every good Chris- 
tian and good neighbor, after - a sufficient 
interval had passed to test his reforma- 
tion, to welcome back the prodigal, and 
encourage him in the way he should go. 

But Sir William declined every social 
overture, not so much rudely as with a 
calm persistence that foiled and wore out 
the most persevering endeavors. He did 
not even make the exceptions he had 
allowed himself three years before. Lady 
Thwaite, Sir John’s widow, had returned 
from Rome long ago; but though Sir 
William’s carriages and the produce of 
his hothouses were once more at her dis- 
posal, no little notes, clever manceuvres, 
or frank advances would induce him either 
to go to her at Netherton, or to authorize 
her interference in the domestic economy 
of Whitehills. 

The cool overtures which old Lady Fer- 
mor made to Sir William to renew his 
intercourse with Lambford fared still 
worse. There was a rumor that he not 
only declined all her invitations, but 
passed her carriage with a bow, though its 
mistress hailed him in a voice which might 
have been heard a mile off. What better 
could have been expected trom the plain 
man with whom she had played like a 
wicked, hoary-headed enchantress, whom 
she had beguiled with lures which her. 
granddaughter disowned ? 

Sir William was never seen within the 
rectory, though he had resumed his atten- 
dance at church, had gone to vestry meet- 
ings, and was ready with help for the par- 
ish poor when it was called for. 

If Sir William enjoyed the respite from 
neighborly visiting, there was another 
person, the last he would have exposed to 
suffer on his account, who was punished 
for his remissness. Old Lady Fermor, 
who had formerly simply neglected Iris, 
and who had shown some capacity of tol- 
eration where what the girl’s grandmother 
classed as fanaticism and ‘obstinacy of 
temper were concerned, now set upon her 
granddaughter day after day, taunted her 
with barbarous taunts, vouchsafed the 
agreeable information that Iris’s father 
had ended by despising and detesting her 
mother, and added to it the comfortable 
sequel that the Hon. Mrs. Compton had 
cared nothing for her child, and had 
thrown it a dead weight upon her mother. 
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Lady Fermor reverted shamelessly to the 
shameful passages in her own life, in the 
hearing of the pure ears that tingled with 
horror and affront. She dwelt on hered- 
itary taints and hereditary spotted repu- 
tations until Iris grew sick with loathing 
at the infamy in which she felt hopelessly 
entangled, in spite of her utter revolt 
against its foulness and baseness. She 
cried day and night to the God of right- 
eousness, who has declared it is not his 
will that because the fathers have eaten 
sour grapes the children’s teeth shall be 
set on edge. “Lord, thou wilt hold me 
up. Thou wilt sooner send the Angel of 
Death to set me free,” prayed the poor 
girl. 
ug Lady Fermor’s last, deliberate, well- 
nigh insane sin against the granddaugh- 
ter thus in her power was that she threw 
Iris in the way of Major Pollock, who 
continued after Lord Fermor’s death the 
one constant male Aaditué of the house. 
All her life long Iris had experienced an 
extreme repugnance and positive dread of 
this man. He was a disgrace to the town 
of Knotley, which yet tolerated the black- 
leg because of the prestige of his original 
rank, his supposed knowledge of the great 
world (on the evil side), and his connec- 
tion with such a house as Lambford. 
There was hardly a redeeming trait to be 
discovered among his leers and sneers, 
his cheatery, effrontery, and profanity. 
Iris’s recoil was the instinctive shrinking 
of good from unmixed evil over which it 
has no power. Yet it was for this man, 
old enough to be Iris’s father, brutalized 
by a lengthened career of vice and de- 
bauchery, impoverished by such rict as 
was within his reach, that Lady Fermor 
now affected to destine her grandchild! 
The mistress of Lambford, as it seemed, 
half in cruel jest, half in more cruel ear- 
nest, in the frenzy which had taken pos- 
session of her, ceased to encourage any 
other visitor at the house. She refused 
to let Iris go to Lady Thwaite at Neth- 
erton, or to the Actons at the rectory, 
compelling her to sit and talk with the 
worst of companions, and to make her- 
self conspicuous by walking, riding, and 
driving with this reprobate, till the girl 
was half mad with fright and disgust. 
There are exhausted states of the bod- 
ily constitution which medical men assert 
are favorable to the sowing of the seeds 
of disease. In the same way there are 
depressed conditions of the mind after it 





has been subjected to prolonged trial, 
| when it loses its capacity to balance prob- 
| abilities, and readily falls a victim to 
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panics. People who remembered Iris’s 
mother during her last visit to Lambford 
began to remark that her daughter was 
acquiring the same harassed, hunted 
look, which, if it settled down on her 
face, would go far to spoil its sweet, bright 
beauty. Why, she was not twenty-three 
years of age, yet she was fast losing color 
and flesh, and would be faded and pinched 
before she had attained the fulness of 
womanhood. Lucy Acton was vexed by 
the change, but she could do nothing, 
even if her hands had not been very full 
with a contumacious curate, a twist in the 
smooth running of her Dorcas Society, 
and a proposal for pauper boarding out 
where her pauper children were con- 
cerned. 

Lady Fermor only noticed the altera- 
tion in her granddaughter’s looks to make 
use of itin her gibes. “Well, Iris, you 
were a poor enough affair at the best, but 
I think I hadaright to expect that you 
would keep what little looks you had till 
you were turned five-and-twenty. I wasas 
young as ever at five-and-forty. But I see 
I must look sharp and dispose of you 
while I can, before you go off entirely, 
since I wish no old maids left on my 
hands, even though I could live to provide 
for them — which I won’t, girl; there are 
more to profit by my savings, on which 
you have got your eye, no doubt, than you. 
I have had little to do with the Dugdales 
and Powells, but they are my grandchil- 
dren too, all the same. My lord left what 
he could at my discretion, and I can tell 
you he cared more for my blood than his 
own. He would have preferred a dog of 
mine to a child of his first wife’s —if she 
had borne him one. It did not matter 
greatly to him that his blood flowed in 
your veins. He took my view of you as a 
troublesome, perverse minx of agirl. If 
there had been a likely lad among the 
Dugdales and Powells, I should have sent 
all you brats of girls to the right-about, 
but my ill-fortune has followed me through 
two generations, with troops of useless 
girls as my sole descendants. However, 
if you think I am going to make an eldest 
grandson of you, then you are mightily 
mistaken. It is no matter that I don’t 
believe I should know a Dugdale or a 
Powell girl if I saw her. I suppose they 
all take after their maternal grandfather, 
and are a flat-footed, round-nosed, blink- 
ing-eyed set.” 

“| have never seen them,’ 
faintly. 


’ said Iris 


“] dare say not,” exclaimed her grand- | 


mother scornfully. ‘Do you think they 
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| count you a relation of theirs? They may 
|condone what they are pleased to con- 
| sider my offences, because I can do some- 
thing for them if I choose; but what on 
|earth should induce them to forget that 
|you are the wild Lord Fermor’s grand- 
| daughter, while they are the grandchil- 
‘dren of that wronged saint Bennet of 
Hyndcoomb?” 

“ Grandmamma,” said Iris, with a gasp, 
“T have never sought to stand in my 
cousins’ way. If there is any wrong to 
be redressed then for mercy’s sake let it 
be done, and don’t mind me.” 

“ And, pray, what do you intend should 
become of you?” retorted Lady Fermor, 
in place of being softened, more contemp- 
tuous than ever. “I dare say you are 
mean enough — good girls are generally 
sneaky —to think of becoming a pen- 
sioner on Tom Mildmay, the new lord, 
whose aunt I superseded. Child, it is not 
in nature. He barely tolerates you, and 
his wife hates you like poison.” 

“T° shall not be a pensioner on any- 
body,” said Iris, with grave determination 
and more spirit. 

“ And what position do you hold to me, 
may I ask?” demanded her grandmother, 
with mock deference. “I have plenty of 
holes to put my money in without them 
ever becoming filled up. It is not a pure 
pleasure for me to provide for a girl, and 
endure her namby-pamby, priggish com- 
pany after she has disobeyed and offeaded 
me, and spoilt a finer fellow than she was 
worthy of, according to the dictates of her 
conscience and religion, of course. No, 
no, I see nothing for it but that I should 
hand you over to old Pollock. He may 
be better able to manage you than a poor 
doting woman over fourscore years can 
aspire to do,” with a sudden assumption 
of extreme age and weakness. 

Still the probabilities, if Iris Compton 
had only been able to take them into con- 
sideration, were all against Lady Fermor’s 
going farther than to threaten her grand- 
daughter with this last horrible injury. It 
was a free country, in which no woman 
could be compelled to marry any man, 
good or bad, against her will. Public 
opinion would cry out against Lady Fer- 
mor, and although she had defied it in her 
prime, in the strength of her will and pas- 
sion, she was not likely to set it at nought 
for so small a gain as the punishment and 
degradation of a refractory descendant. 
Lady Fermor had always kept her eyes 
open with regard to worldly advantages 
and disadvantages. Major Pollock had 
| none of the first to recommend him, and 
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the chance was, as the old lady well knew, 
that if she were so reckless, and if she 
possessed the power to bring about a dis- 
graceful, unsuitable marriage between him 
and Iris, she would find him the most im- 
pudent and inveterate parasite a tie of re- 
lationship ever permitted to fasten on the 
head of a house. 

But Iris was no longer able to reason 
on the dangers which she wildly exagger- 
ated. Her home was becoming intolera- 
ble to her. It needed but one more indig- 
nity and forestalling of future misery to 
drive her to extreme measures, 

Lady Fermor had gone for her after- 
noon drive to Knotley when rain came on. 
Shz made her coachman stop at Major 
Pollock’s door. She said she feared the 
wet, and was too stiff to alight. She 
would sit there and have a cup of tea 
handed to her by the gentleman of the 
house, who had come out to attend his 
patroness. But her grandmother ordered 
Iris to alight, and go in with Major Pol- 
lock, and sit down with him at his table. 

Iris could not escape compliance, unless 
she was prepared to engage in a discredit- 
able contention in the public street. She 
was forced to cross the threshold which 
no respectable woman in any class was in 
the habit of passing. She did not tarry 
above a few minutes. Even Major Pol- 
lock seemed put out, and did not urge her 
to sit down; but when she came back, 
pale and trembling, her grandmother had 
another order to give her. Iris was to 
take the carriage umbrella and go on and 
do what shopping Lady Fermor wished to 
have done, while she drove slowly after 
her granddaughter —till Iris could re- 
enter the carriage. Would Major Pollock 
be so good as to accompany Miss Comp- 
ton, hold the umbrella above her head, 
and lend her his arm, as she had not been 
strong lately, and was not looking well? 

In vain Iris protested she could hold 
the umbrella and walk by herself perfectly 
well. She was compelled to parade the 
streets — empty because of the rain, but 
commanded by a double row of windows 
—and enter shop after shop with her 
escort. 

He was not the man to fail long in pre- 
suming on his opportunities, though he 
was likely to make a more correct estimate 
of the situation, and to calculate, without 
grossly blundering, the length and breadth 
of Lady Fermor’s old standing favor for 
him, and dislike to her granddaughter. 
*“ Upon my word, Miss Compton, this is 
nice and cosy to have you tucked like an 
unruly chick under my arm, and to be 


| sent to go messages with you turtle-dove 
|fashion. We must be better friends, 
Come, I prophesied we should, when you 
| paid me a compliment at your ball an age 
|ago. I don’t think you’ve paid me an- 
other till to-day, but better late than never, 
when the old lady is so jollily set on our 
friendship. There is no saying where it 
may end. Why don’t we make common 
cause? and I'll fight your battles with my 
old termagant. Better broken ships than 
none, young lady. I am not the only re- 
formed scamp in the neighborhood, but 
there is a distinction which my lady is 
able to appreciate. While acertain gen- 
tleman is safe to go on sulking to the end 
of the chapter, I’m at your feet whenever 
you condescend to hold out your hand to 
me. And though you’re young and fair, 
and an angel, and all that sort of bosh, 
and Lord and Lady Fermor’s granddaugh- 
ter, which is more to the purpose, and en- 
titles you to some line, by Jove! you owe 
me compensation for past airs, Miss 
Compton.” 

When Iris got into the carriage and it 
drove off, leaving Major Pollock behind, 
she heard Lady Fermor chuckle, “ I have 
given the Knotley gossips something to 
talk about. The women in our family 
never missed affording ground for talk. 
The public owes us a vote of thanks on 
that account, and if I have taken downa 
little of your squeamishness and _ high- 
mindedness, Miss Compton, you ought to 
be obliged to me also.” 

Iris was silent. She entered no protest, 
she heard no further word. She was 
pressing her hands to her forehead and 
taking a desperate resolution. ‘I am of 
age, | am my own mistress with any little 
gain that implies. It cannot be right to 
live on with grandmamma and tempt her 
to behave to me as she has done, to com- 
pass, if that were possible, her shocking 
suggestion. I cannot die when I wish. 
I cannot go to the Actons, I should only 
compromise the rector and Lucy, entangle 
them in a family quarrel, and if they were 
to take my part, form a bad precedent for 
all the family quarrels in the patish. 
Lucy does not know, and how could I ever 
pollute her mind as mine has been pol- 
luted? Will it ever be clean, fearless, 
and God-trusting again? Lucy would ad- 
vise me to stay on with grandmamma and 
be good, and seek to do her good. Ah! 
it is not so easy to be good and do good 
as Lucy imagines. She would laugh at 
the mention of Major Pollock as a child’s 
| bogie. She would charge me to pe pa- 
tient where patience is of no avail. I 
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cannot speak to Ada, Lady Thwaite, she 
would dislike getting into an awkward 
predicament, interfering between rela- 
tions, helping to make mischief —as if 
there were any left to be made — between 
a grandmother and a granddaughter whom 
the grandmother has brought up; and 
Lady Thwaite would be right, according 
to the sound of the thing. Grandmamma 
is so very old that nobody would believe 
what power she retains as she sits there. 
It seems doubly heartless to turn upon 
her and abandon her to hired servants. 
If the other Lady Thwaite, poor Honor, 
had lived and remained at Whitehills, she 
would have dared to come over to Lamb- 
ford and beard grandmamma, fetch me 
away before her face and lavish upon me 
all the poor shelter she could provide. I 
must go away from them all, I must earn 
my own bread. Surely I candoit if thou- 
sands of women earn theirs. But I shall 
tell grandmamma first. I don’t know if 
she will seek to prevent me, except to 
maintain her rule; but if she should shut 
me up, then it will be time enough to 
think of fleeing like aculprit in secret and 
in the dark.” 

Secrecy and darkness were utterly for- 
eign to Iris’s nature. They were among 
the bugbears which she would abhor and 
shun to her dying day. Therefore she 
arranged for her departure from Lamb- 
ford, not so much in an orderly and me- 
thodical manner, but on principles of her 
own which took even her graceless old 
enemy by surprise, much more so than if 
the unhappy girl had absconded under 
cloud of night. 

She spent a wakeful night for the most 
part, packing such clothes, books, and tri- 
fling possessions as she felt entitled to 
take with her. But she scrupulously and 
tenderly respected her grandmother’s 
times for sleep and breakfast. ‘“ Grand- 
mamma must be refreshed and at her 
best,” the rebel said. “She may feel my 
going in a way, she may be stirred up to 
oppose me. I must take care to do her 
no harm.” Therefore it was at high noon 
that Iris, in her linen morning gown and 
straw hat, with her dust-cloak over her 
arm, knocked and sought permission to 
speak with Lady Fermor. 

The room according to its wont was 
bare of all beautiful and youthful associa- 
tions, though supplied with every luxury. 
Lady Fermor sat muffled up in the glare 
of the mingled sunlight and firelight, 
which on another would have fallen fierce- 
ly, but in her only aroused a grateful tor- 
pid warmth, while it lit up with ghastly 
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illumination her shrivelled parchment 
skin, pronounced brows and false teeth 
and hair. She was revolving old memo- 
ries and twirling her thumbs, and at first 
only bestowed a supercilious glance on 
her granddaughter. 

Lady Fermor was roused to attention 
by the thrill in Iris’s voice when she said, 
with all the calmness she could command, 
“I am going away, grandmamma. I do 
not see how we can live together any 
longer. I am very sorry that I have not 
been more of a comfort and pleasure to 
you; but since it is not so, and our differ- 
ences are becoming worse every day, it is 
better for me to quit Lambford.” 

“ And this is all the thanks I get for 
having brought you up, Iris Compton, this 
is all your gratitude ?” said Lady Fermor, 
leaning back in her easy-chair and cross- 
ing her hands in her lap. 

Iris might have inquired what she had 
received to be grateful for which her 
grandmother could have decently kept 
back. But she was of another mind. “I 
am not ungrateful, I know you have hada 
great deal of trouble with me,” she said 
humbly, “and my heart is sore that it 
should end like this.” 

“T don’t want any of your whining and 
cant,” said Lady Fermor fiercely, “I 
wash my hands of you from this day. I 
don’t care what becomes of you, and you 
may go where you will for me. You 
know, and I know, it won’t be an honest 
road long, least of all after such vile in- 
gratitude. I have only one stipulation to 
make, since itis your modest little game 
to set out on your travels in broad day 
and call as much attention to the proceed- 
ings as possible; you shan’t leave Lamb- 
ford in the guise of a beggar, or a mock 
nurse in an hospital, or a sister in a nun- 
nery, or whatever other silly example you 
may choose to follow, and so bring further 
disgrace upon me. You'll be so good as 
to leave this house dressed like a lady, 
and you will do me the favor of making 
use of the carriage to the train. I sup-- 
pose you mean to journey by rail and not 
on foot like an ordinary vagabond?” 

Iris went back to her room, and with 
fingers that would hardly do her will, 
changed her dress for the last elaborate 
costume in dove-colored cashmere and 
silk, which her grandmother had ordered 
for her. 

As Iris was doing Lady Fermor’s bid- 
| ding, Soames made a solemn muffled ap- 
| peal for admittance. She brought on a 
|salver an open cheque for fifty pounds 
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‘* This is the last you shall have from me. 
Make the best or the worst you can of it. 
Don’t disturb me by further leavetakings, 
I have had enough of them, and I don’t 
choose they should spoil my luncheon.” 
Iris took up the cheque and put it down 
again. It was her grandfather’s money, 
and yet she felt as if it burnt her fingers. 
She looked wistfully in Soames’s face. 
“1 have to goback to my lady instantly 
in case what has happened should be too 
much for her,” said the woman ina strictly 
official tone, taking her stand on being on 
duty. “Good-bye, miss. If I may be so 
bold, I wish you an ’appy journey.” 
On the whole Soames was relieved by 
Iris’s going away, but she did not wish to 
know more of the step, since the knowl- 
edge might get her into a scrape. Her 
greedy eyes grudged the granddaughter 
of the house the large cheque, but the 
maid must not imperil the annuity for 
which she had already paid dearly. 
The suspicion that Miss Compton might 
be going away for good, remained con- 
fined to the cold and cautious breast of 
Soames. The other servants were baffled 
and put on a false scent by the circum- 
stances of the dress, the carriage, and the 
hour under which Iris set out. The old 
cook, the footman, whose life Iris had 
saved, Jenny Rogers, who was her young 
mistress’s special favorite, all supposed, 
and kindly welcomed the supposition, that 
some sudden visiting expedition had been 
fixed on by Lady Fermor for her grand- 
daughter. “She will be all the better for 
it, poor dear young lady,” they settled 
cordially among themselves. “She leads 
a deal harder life than any of us, that she 
do, and she has not been looking well of 
Jate, but a change willset her up.” Thus 
it happened that Iris, the friendliest of 
human beings, departed from the place 
which had been her home for nearly the 
whole of her young life, without a tear 
shed for her sake, without a caress, or a 
blessing, or a godspeed, beyond Soames’s 
ceremonious measured good wishes. 
Though it had been her own doing that 
she should golike this, she was impressed 
by the desolation of the step she was tak- 
ing, while it lacked the engrossing excite- 
ment of a clandestine adventure shrouded 
in gloom that might be dispersed at any 
moment with the escapade discovered and 
arrested. 

Iris had not taken advantage of age, or 
betrayed a trust, or transmitted a legacy 
of bewilderment, doubt, or even terror to 
the dwellers at Lambford, But did no- 
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there not one to ask where she was going 
—a lonely girl into the wide world? It 
was unreasonable in her to put such ques- 
tions, when actually nobody save her 
grandmother and Soames had any suspi- 
cion of the true nature of the case. Poor 
Lucy would be grieved and perhaps hurt 
beyond propitiation, because the advice 
which she gave so glibly had not been 
sought. The rector and Mrs. Acton, too, 
might blame Iris, and resent her lack of 
confidence in them. Yet it had been a 
hard struggle for her to be silent under 
the desire of saving them a hopeless con- 
test with Lady Fermor, above all when it 
would seem like a clerical and parental 
obligation laid on them to enforce the old 
lady’s authority, though their hearts should 
be with Iris in her distress. As for King 
Lud he had been gone on a long cruise, 
and though his ship was again in harbor 
he had not yet returned to the rectory. 

It was a grey, cloudy day, with soft, 
subdued light and shade, and the birds 
singing as they do in such a premature, 
long-drawn-out gloaming, when Iris in her 
solitary state drove along the wide, grass- 
bordered roads, through the pastures and 
downs and occasional corn-fields. She 
had selected —with a sense of strange- 
ness in having the privilege of selection 
— Cavesham instead of Knotley for her 
station, because of a violent apprehension 
which still harassed her, and caused her 
to shrink with a nervous horror from the 
most distant chance of encountering Ma- 
jor Pollock, though she had no just cause 
to fear the encounter. He could not stop 
her flight. It would not even matter 
though he should convey to her grand- 
mother the information that he had seen 
her departure. 

While Iris avoided Major Pollock, she 
could not altogether shake off a delusion, 
though she knew it to beadelusion. She 
fancied that the people whom she passed 
were looking at her; that they were sur- 
prised to see her alone, and wondering 
why she came to Cavesham, instead of 
the usual station for the Lambford house- 
hold; that they were suspecting a family 
quarrel, and watching with idle yet op- 
pressive curiosity her every movement. 

She had no doubt what she would do 
to begin with, for her mind, naturally 
courageous, quick and fertile in resource, 
had decided promptly within a few min- 
utes of her having come to the conclusion 
that she must act for herself and go away 
from Lambford. 

Iris was unacquainted with her cousins, 





body care what became of her? Was 


the Dugdales and Powells, and her grand: 
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mother had told her, what was too proba- 
ble, that they would not acknowledge her 
as arelation. She knew herother cousin, 
the present Lord Fermor; she was con- 
scious that he had been politely passive 
in his bearing towards her, but unless in 
the last necessity she would not appeal to 
him, though she believed that in spite of 
some faults and his wife’s influence, he 
was on the whole an upright, tolerably 
humane man. She could not commit the 
last wrong against her grandmother which 
would be implied in Iris’s addressing her- 
self to Lady Fermor’s natural enemy and 
claiming his protection. Lady Fermor, 
whatever she had done, remained Iris’s 
mother’s mother, her nearest relative, the 
guardian of her childhood and youth, as 
the old woman had so often reminded the 
girl lately with cruel reproaches. Noth- 
ing could do away with that obligation, 
which entered like iron into Iris’s soul, so 
that under the sharp smarting of the 
wound there was little probability of her 
forgetting a duty which, according to her 
notions, was still paramount. 

Iris was shut up to one course. Her 
old friend, Miss Burrage, had a sister in 
London who kept a_boarding-house in 
which the girl and her governess had once 
lived for a few days. Iris would go to 
Fitzroy Square, to Mrs. Haigh, who knew 
all about Iris Compton, and would surely 
receive her without difficulty. Perhaps 
Mrs. Haigh would help Iris to look about 
and find some way of working for her liv- 
ing, since fifty pounds and the small sum 
left of her last quarter’s allowance would 
not last forever. It did not strike Iris 
that there would be anything degrading 
in entering the great army of workers, 
though she had the sense to anticipate 
that there might be much that was not 
agreeable, but trying and full of drudgery. 
She even failed to see that Lady Fermor 
wae certain to regard the project with the 
utmost hostility. On the contrary, the 
wanderer sought to pacify her tender con- 
science, and the aching longing of her 
affectionate heart, by telling herself that 
she might soon write to Lucy Acton, when 
the rector, if he saw fit, could inform Lady 
Fermor that Iris was well, and able to 
maintain herself. 

But Iris, in her ignorance, thought less 
of these questions than of the strangeness 
of her solitude and independence as she 
left the carriage and entered the station, 





took out her ticket for London, and paced 
up and down the most secluded end of the 
platform. Did the man in the ticket office 
recognize her, and regard it as odd that 
she should be travelling alone, which she 
had never done before? Was the station 
master keeping his eye upon her, or did 
he direct the porter to do it? She saw 
one of her fellow-travellers, a harmless- 
looking middle-class woman, surrep- 
titiously reading the address on Iris’s 
portmanteau. It might be to gratify idle 
curiosity, at the same time the action was 
suspicious. Yet why should she mind, 
even though what she dreaded, next to 
being followed by Major Pollock, came to 
pass, and some of her personal acquaint- 
ances, Lady Thwaite, or one of the Hol- 
lises, or even an officer from Birkett, were 
to appear through the archway ? 

But was Iris really going away from 
Lambford, from Eastham, from country 
sights and sounds, and all she had ever 
known and loved? She stooped, as she 
pondered over what seemed still impossi- 
ble, and gathered a daisy that grew on the 
railway bank. Was she bound for the 
great city, with its swarming population, 
in which she would be the merest unit? 
Or was it no more than a vexed, confused 
dream, from which she should awaken 
presently? 

Iris’s perturbed half-incredulous reflec- 
tions were brought to an end by the arrival 
of the train. Amidst the little stir of 
arriving and departing passengers, she 
stepped into an empty carriage and seated 
herself, but rose the next moment and 
stood in the doorway, impelled by the 
recollection that since there was no one 
to look after the luggage she ought to at- 
tend to it. Nothing had been left on the 
platform, the train was moving, and she 
drew back just as she caught a glimpse of 
a familiar face, the owner of which was 
coming leisurely into the station. The 
face was the homely but trustworthy vis- 
age of Jenny Rogers’s brother Bill, Sir 
William Thwaite’s manservant. 

Then the engine steamed off, carrying 
the travellers fast into the unknown, and 
the marvel of the expedition, the adven- 
ture of it, began to seize hold of the brave 
spirit, to fascinate and excite it, at the 
same time a great trust in the Father of 
the fatherless, and the Brother of all his 
desolate brothers and sisters, rose in her 
soul and stilled its tribulation. 
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From The Scottish Review. 


UNPUBLISHED NOTICES OF JAMES SHARP, 
ARCHBISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


IN the list of Scottish divines who are 
the subjects of the charming monographs 
which compose the third series of the St. 
Giles Lectures, we notice a very natural, 
but a very striking, omission. That in a 
work which is designed to record the 
virtues and the heroism of the Scottish 
Church a slace should be denied to James 
Sharp by the side of Knox and Melville, 
Leighton and Ewing and the Robertsons, 
cannot astonish us. In each and all of 
the men whose labors are there gratefully 
summarized, whether fighter, saint, or 
statesman, there was indeed some visible 
ray of the divine. We question whether 
the apostate Covenanter, the hireling prel- 
ate, the false friend, the persecutor who 
oppressed, and the schemer who planned 
for none but selfish ends, the baffled and 
despised dupe of men older in practice, 
abler in condition, than himself, would, in 
the extremities of his self deception, have 
claimed this as one of his attributes. 

But although, in the company of such 
men, James Sharp was “ God bless us, a 
thing of naught,” his career was neverthe- 
less one without a due consideration of 
which the history of the Scottish Church 
is very incomplete. For, in an especial 
degree, he represented the effects upon 
men of base or uncertain tempers of the 
Sturm und Drang period which preceded 
the Restoration. The tremendous tyranny 
of the Covenant, its struggles and’ its tri- 
umphs, its censorship, hard, ignorant, and 
unflinching as that of the Holy Office itself, 
its audacious seizure of every department 
of political and family life, its bigotry ever 
narrowing as the political storm which 
called forth its enthusiasm gradually 
passed away, formed, no doubt, heroes 
and martyrs. But, inasmuch as it ren- 
dered life well-nigh intolerable to any who 
revolted from its despotism, and com- 
pelled ambitious and unscrupulous men 
to practise a feigned subjection for twenty 
years, it was sure, when opportunity of- 
fered, to feel their revenge. Of the de- 
sire for that revenge James Sharp was not 
the spokesman, but the instrument. 

Hitherto the investigation into the char- 
acter of Sharp has been confined to his 
dealings at the re-establishment of Epis- 
copacy. An able article in No. 92 of the 
North British Review, 1848, states the 
critical question as to that point thus: 


“Did he act a false part throughout, en- 


acting, in the language of Wodrow, ‘the | 


overthrow of the Church of Scotland with 
the highfliers in England,’ while maintain- 
ing a friendly correspondence with those 
who trusted him, and representing himself 
as active in the pursuance of the objects 
they had at heart?” The writer of that 
article had had the opportunity of investi- 
gating copies of a number of letters from 
Sharp to Patrick Drummond, a Presby- 
terian minister in London, who was in 
Lauderdale’s confidence, which are con- 
tained among the Lauderdale papers in 
the British Museum; and his verdict is 
as follows: ‘* He labored, as it appears to 
us honestly, for its establishment at the 
Restoration, so long as there was any 
hope of its being established. He only 
abandoned the cause when it was hope- 
less.” This article, however, bears upon 
its face such evidence of special plead- 
ing,* and is framed upon so circumscribed 
an examination of the original sources, 
that even had we no other information to 
guide us, we should hesitate to accept the 
verdict without great reserve. Our own 
opinion, founded upon an independent 
examination of these letters, as well as of 
others equally important of the same date, 
and of after years, is clear. We do not 
believe that Sharp ever consciously said 
to himself, “I will betray this Church;” 
nor, we think, did he ever say that he 
would not. He appears, in an age of 
stern and intolerant conviction, to have 
been free of a strong and binding pref- 
erence for any special form of Church 


* With regard to this article, it is to be observed that 
the writer had failed to examine letters w ritten at the 
same period by persons other than Sharp himself, and 
that he was therefore unable to take account of many 
things of a most suspicious nature. Moreover, from 
the fact that he had read only copies, he missed numer- 
ous points of importance in the letters themselves; 
while not only many passages of great weight, but, 
notably, one whole letter, are passed over in silence, 
which, if it had been intentional, would have been con- 
venient. But in support of our charge of ‘special 
pleading” we are compelled to observe that an attempt 
1s made to influence the reader’s mind by considerations 
wholly puerile and irrelevant to the discussion ‘The 

**popular Presbyterian view” is contemptuously re- 
jected as ‘‘ not correct,’? —upon what? Upon histori- 

cal investigation? No}; upon no better evidence than 

*a glance at his portrait.”” The portrait of Graham of 
PE or en is not, we might point out, that of a man 
capable of his undoubted acts of cold- blooded cruelty ; ; 
nor from the face of the first Earl of Shaftesbury could 
we prophesy the remorseless wickedness with which he 
hounded on Englishmen maddened with causeless ter- 
ror to the murder+of the Catholics. But we are told, 
too, that Sharp once in his hot youth boxed the ears of 
a man who gave him the lie; and the inference is 
directly drawn that he could not have been a deceitful 





and treacherous man. When, on one occasion, Pepys 
saw his wife insulted, he records that he gave the ace 
| gressor ‘*a cuff over the chops.”? Surely, then, Pepvs 
was a courageous man. Fortun: ately, and as if to wara 
us against such remarkable e deductions as that concern- 
|; ing Sharp, Pepys adds, ** axd, seeing he did not op- 
pose me, I gave him another.” W e may‘add that 
Pepys was a self-confessed liar and would-be th 1ief. 
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government, except so far as it brought 
himself to the front. He was coldly and 
consistently selfish. He was a bigot to 
nothing but his own interests, and these 
he endeavored with perfect consistency 
and zeal, but with poor success, to serve 
all the days of his life. At the outset he 
sees that the idea of England accepting 
the obligations of the Covenant is obso- 
lete and absurd, and he throws it over at 
once. As time goes on he becomes con- 
vinced that the pretensions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland to interfere 
in civilibus must be given up; then, that 
even 2 ecclesiasticis it will with difficulty 
hold its own; then, as the intentions of 
the court become plainer, he finds that he 
never had, and has not now, any objection 
to a well-qualified presidency; and so on. 
He does not give the direction to the cur- 
rent, nor does he care much how it may 
turn; but he travels by its side, ready to 
snatch from it any good fortune it may 
carry tohis hand. At length it is quite 
clear that Episcopacy is to come in all its 
simplicity ; and his mind is made up at 
once, that by no honorable act or word of 
his will he embarrass the enemies of the 
Kirk, or jeopardize the chances which a 
complete and timely apostacy may proba- 
bly secure. 

In the pages which follow, however, we 
are content to take an open verdict, to 
regard the more serious charge as, for 
the time being, “not proven,” and to see 
what light Sharp’s later career will throw 
back upon his action at this time. This, 
we feel, will be more useful and more in- 
teresting than once more to go over the 
well-trodden ground, in support of the 
opinion we have just offered. The pris- 
oner may go free for want of evidence. 
But should it appear that in after years 
his career is one of consistent chicanery, 
that, to secure the price of his apostacy, 
he yields alternately to the threats and 
the cajolery of abler and stronger men, 
and consents to become the facile instru- 
ment of their designs and the object of 
their unmitigated contempt, it cannot be 
but that all former suspicions against him 
will be vastly strengthened. We pro- 
pose, therefore, in the following paper, to 
quote as many of the notices which occur 
regarding Sharp in the private and unpub- 
lished correspondence between Lauder- 
dale, Bellenden, Rothes, Moray, Tweed- 
dale, and others, as our space will allow, 
preserving only the merest thread of his- 
torical sequence. Our object, for the 
present, is simply to show how Sharp 
behaved under varying circumstances, 





and what was thought of him by some of 
the men with whom he had to do. 

We will quote but one incident to show 
the thoroughness with which he entered 
upon his new career. On December 13, 
1660,* he vehemently asserted that he 
was “a Scotsman, a presbyter,” that 
“whatever lot I may meet with, I Scorne 
to prostitute my conscience and honesty 
to base unbecoming allurements;” and 
to the end of April, 1661, he held the 
same language. Onthe forenoon of April 
20, 1662,¢ he preached his first sermon, 
since his consecration, at St. Andrews, 
“and a velvet cushion on the pulpit before 
him, his text 1 Cor. 2, 2. “For I am de- 
termined to know nothing amonge you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ ” 
This is noticeable as the only instance 
that we know of where Sharp shows any 
sense of humor. We are not surprised to 
hear that the sermon of the sometime 
minister of Craill “did not run much on 
the words, but on a discourse of vindicat- 
ing himselfe, and of pressing episcopacie 
and the utilitie of it, shewing, since it was 
wanting, ther hath beine nothing bot 
trowbels and disturbancies both in Church 
and State.” 

The first notice of Sharp that occurs in 
the Lauderdale papers, subsequent to his 
appointment to the primacy, is on Sep- 
tember 6, 1662. The billeting plot, the 
clumsy and futile method by which Mid- 
dleton, the high commissioner (who did 
not suspect Sharp’s intimate connection 
with Lauderdale), hoped to oust the latter 
from his post of vantage as secretary, was 
at itscrisis. All Middleton’s friends were 
expected to write on their billets the 
names of twelve persons of Lauderdale’s 
party, previously decided upon, whom 
they wished to be incapacitated from pub- 
lic office. Sharp, of course, trimmed. 
“Sheldon (Sharp’s pseudonym) and some 
others,” § writes William Sharp, the arch- 
bishop’s brother, and Lauderdale’s private 
agent, “ gave in blank billets; he doubts 
not of Mr. Reid’s (Lauderdale) favor in 
construeing aright his not wreating. He 
has difficultie enough to fend off at pres- 
ent.” Four later days he was one of the 
scrutineers deputed by the commissioner 
to open the bag into which the billets 
were cast. The others, as was presuma- 
bly the case with Sharp, were devoted 
adherents of Middleton, and all were 


* Add. MSS., 23, 114, £. 94, British Museum. 

t+ Lamont’s Diary. 

¢ Add. MSS. 23, 117, f. 79. 

§ 23, 117, f. 80. “Sheldon” was the pseudonym for 
Sharp. 
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sworn to secrecy. Nevertheless, on that | ity with these people.” He returned to 


day William Sharp was able to tell Lau- 
derdale the names of the persons who 
were “excepted,” with the exact figures. 
How had he learned these details? Did 
James Sharp betray his trust? Itis more 
than probable, and yet this too is “not 
provef.” It is true that in this same 
letter there is absolute proof that the 
archbishop knew what his brother was 
writing, and that he was sending Lauder- 
dale all the information he could collect. 
And it is also true that four years after- 
wards Dumfries openly charged him with 
the betrayal.* William Sharp’s phrase, 
however, that he “ came by it strangelie,” 
seems unlike this; and it must be ad- 
mitted that Bellenden, who hated him 
immensely, reminds Lauderdale, in the 
letter which mentions Dumfries’s charge, 
- that that charge is untrue. It is, of course, 
quite possible that Sharp sent the in- 
formation without Bellenden’s knowl- 
edge. 

To keep the thread of the narrative 
fairly continuous during the next two 
years, which as regards Sharp are but 
sparsely illustrated in the Lauderdale 
MSS., we have to borrow from what Bur- 
net asserts as coming under his own per- 
sonal knowledge. Sharp, it appears, went 
up to London to explain the billeting 
affair 72 AZiddleton’s interest.t Finding 
Lauderdale, however, very strong, he at 
once changed sides. He had, it appears, 
written to the king in Middleton’s favor, 
but, when challenged with this by Lau- 
derdale, he denied it flatly until Lauder- 
dale produced the letter. In the early 
summer of 1663, Lauderdale, now master 
of the situation, went to Scotland to un- 
ravel the billeting plot, and to complete 
his triumph over Middleton’s faction. 
From the silence respecting Sharp in the 
remarkable correspondence which passed 
between the secretary and his deputy, the 
celebrated Sir Robert Moray,f we gather 
that he was on his good behavior. All 
we know is that in the National Synod 
Act, the first great step in the intended 
subjection of the Church to the king, he 
appears to have readily co-operated. In 
the spring of 1664, however, he was again 
in London, busy with fresh projects to 
strengthen Episcopacy, “without which 
it is impossible to keep the king’s author- 


* 23, 125, f. 147. 

+ 23, 118, f. 9. His brother cannot ascertain the 
truth ; but says that he has been told by Bellenden that 
this is the case. 

+ For a selection from this correspondence see vol. 
i. of the Lauderdale MSS., Camden Society. 





Edinburgh in April, having secured the 
grant of anew Church Commission, which 
gave free scope to his grudge against the 
Remonstrators, and which Lauderdale had 
thought best not to oppose. And his 
restless amour propre was gratified by 
being allowed (as in former days had 


|been customary), to take precedence of 


the chancellor at the Council. On the 
21st * he reports to Lauderdale how he 
has harassed the ministers who were with 
his old friend, James Wood, when he 
signed the death-bed confession in favor 
of Presbyterianism, which had caused so 
much alarm and anger to the prelates; 
how he has cited some ministers, and 
fined others, as well as “some people 
in the West for withdrawing from the 
churches.” He urges the thorough pros- 
ecution of the arbitrary and cruel powers 
of the Commission, and complains bitterly 
of the slackness of his fellow-commission- 
ers. The complaint is repeated several 
times in the letters from the two arch- 
bishops to Sheldon, on whose support they 
chiefly relied.{ It was intended to pave 
the way for a more serious attack upon 
Glencairn, who, as chancellor, stood in the 
way of the wished-for “ thorough ” policy. 

Glencairn, however, died on May 3oth. 
In a moment the Churchmen were up and 
doing. On June 19th, Alexander Burnet, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, wrote to Shel- 
don,t urging him to do all he could to 
secure a favorable appointment, and men- 
tioning that Sharp himself had previously 
abstained from writing because “he 
wishes to avoid suspicion of being a 
suitor for the chancellor’s place.” The 
fact that there is a letter of the same date 
from Sharp himself,§ dealing with the 
subject in a way that could not be misun- 
stood, is a curious illustration of his in- 
veterate want of sincerity ; and, in view of 
what he had said to his colleague, we are 
not surprised to find him requesting Shel- 
don to keep the fact of his writing abso- 
lutely private. 

He was not the man to let anything 
which promised well for his schemes rest 
for want of importunity. He determined 
to press the matter in person, and, in 
spite of a letter from Sheldon in the be- 
ginning of August, written, says Burnet, 
by the direction of the king himself to 
stop his journey,|| he came up to court, 


* 23, 122, £. 16. : 
t Sheldon MSS., Bodleian Library. 
¢ Ibid. 


§ Ibid. 
| Sheldon MSS. 
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and while holding to Charles the language 
of sincere abnegation, urged his own 
claims vehemently upon the archbishop. 
Rothes, too, the high commissioner, who 
had fallen for a while under the ascen- 
dancy of Sharp’s “working head,” and 
who on Feb. 8, 1665, “pretended great 
readiness to do what we (the archbishops) 
advised him,” * eagerly backed his suit. 
On July 1, 1665, he wrote to Lauderdale,t 
“] positively assert nothing could so 
much establish and secure the peace and 
quiet of the Church as if the king would 
be pleased to pitch on my Lord St. An- 
drews for the discharge of that employ- 
ment.” On July 19th he is again instant.t 
“Tam from my heart sorry that the busi- 
ness in which I humbly conceive there is 
so much advantage to the peace and tran- 
quillity of this poor country should stick.” 
The contest, as we learn from a letter of 
Alexander Burnet of Sept. 4th, was be- 
tween Sheldon, Rothes, and the Scotch 
archbishops, who were for curing disaffec- 
tion by severity alone, on the one side, 
and Lauderdale, Moray, and their corre- 
spondents in Scotland, Argyll, Tweeddale, 
and Kincardine, to whom conciliation ap- 
peared the fittest means of quieting the 
exasperated people. On the same day as 
that on which he had Rothes’s last urgent 
letter, Lauderdale received the first of a 
series of vehement denunciations of Sharp 
from Bellenden, of the cause of whose 
intense hatred of the archbishop we are 
ignorant. The first overt signs of the 
primate’s attempted revolt from Lauder- 
dale are found in what Bellenden relates 
on July 19,§ of his conduct on the ques- 
tion whether supply should be raised by 
taxation, as Lauderdale wished, a plan by 
which the Church would have to beara 
large share of the burden, or by cess. 
“ My lord primate,” says Bellenden, “ be- 
ing for the way of cess, hath joined with 
the west country lords and others there, 
and at the present Dumfries and he are 
seriously consulting about it. It is gen- 
erally believed here that the good old way 
of taxation was proposed by yourself, and 
upon that account will be vigorouslie op- 
posed, that a slur may be put upon you.” 
It must be remembered that Dumfries 
had been a prominent enemy of Lauder- 
dale at the time of the billeting. He was 
now high in favor with both Sharp and 
Burnet. On October 24th Bellenden’s 


* Sheldon MSS. . 
+ Add. MSS., 23, 123, f. 100. We have anglicized 
Rothes’s spelling, which is truly marvellous. 
$ 22, 123, f. 133. 
23, 123, f. 130. 





hatred breaks out in well-nigh inarticulate 
French : * — 


Mais, pour l’achevec, cet un person que je 
ne sorrois comprander. Dieu nous guard de 
son esprit malign ; c’il arrive james d’ete noster 
guard du soe (garde du sgeau) je crein que son 
avancement cosira de grand disorder ici. De 
gras soulagé moi de cet apprehension car cela 
me don trop souvent de palpitation de coeur, 


It did not yet suit Lauderdale’s object 
to assert himself violently and to declare 
open war upon Sharp; but hostilities had 
nevertheless begun, and the secretary’s 
adherents lost no opportunity of harass- 
ing the common enemy. Sharp’s attempts 
by all means to weaken the reputation of 
the Lauderdale faction often laid him 
open toa counter attack. The following 
letter, dated Nov. 6, from Kincardine,t a 
man of the highest probity and ability, 
speaks for itself, as to Sharp’s methods, 
as does the latter’s answer (the shortest 
letter that, so far as we know, he ever 
wrote), to his evasiveness. We have not 
thought it necessary to give Kincardine’s 
complete and contemptuous reply,t which 
ended the “ commerce ” between him and 
a notable person,” as Moray calls 
him. 


The great respect I beare your high function 
hath made me hitherto forbeare showing yow 
the just resentments I might have had of the 
injuries you have been doing me long ere I 
was suspecting it of your hand; but now that 
they are come to that height as to endeavor 
the giving his Matie bad impressions of me I 
thinke I may be allowed to breake silence. 
For, since the main designe of my lyfe has 
been to serve his Matie with zeal and faithful- 
nes, his displeasur wold be to me of all things 
in the world the most insuportable ; and now 
being toutched in this point I hope I may be 
pardoned to expostulat with a freedom beyond 
ordinar. And therefor I must tell your Grace 
that of all men I thought I hade least reason 
to exspeckt that by yow I should be repre- 
sented to the King as disloyall or wanting that 
due respect I owe to any thing that is his 
Maties pleasur. Yow haue knoune me of a 
long tyme & with great familiarity, & yow have 
knoune me in the worst of tymes how freely I 
hazarded both sword and gallow & the losse 
of my fortune for his Matie, and how that throu 
the goodnes of God to me I continued to the 
end with the least staine; when others [e.g 
Sharp himself], did take ingadgments to the 
usurpers, were courting and cajoling Oliver 
Cromwell, congratulating Richard, owning their 
authority, and even counseling their friends to 
commit these villainnies. 


* 23, 123, f. 212. 

t 23, 123, f. 220, The italics are in all cases our 
own. 

+ 23, 123, f. 233. 
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* And as your Grace has knoune my practice, | it is impossible for any man to justefy himself 
so I am sure you know my principles lykewise, | of a thing he knows not he is accused of, 

for I never dissembled them from you. In the 
point of episcopacy I hope the declarations I 
have made your Grace of my judgement in it I have received your large accusation wreatin 


Sharp’s answer is as follows : — 





has satisfied yow, since yow have diverse tymes 
told me they hade, & your Grace may remem- 


ber that 7 made advances & wishes to yow for 


episcopacie when you wold not allow it. Your 
Grace knows lykewise that I have always been 
a better subject then to be for a jure divino in 
the particular forms of church government ; 
and therefor, unlesse yow thinke me a foole, 


| in such a strain & passion, that as yow do not 
| desyre an answer, so my present busines will 
| hot allow me to give it; and therfor I shall 
only say this, yow have given under your hand 
|a most unjust and causeles accusation in gen- 
| eral of a very high nature and consequence 
| against me who yow know I have not done 
yow wrong ; yow best know upon what design 





why should you judge me averse from any | yow have done it, when I shall have notice of 








forme his Matie ordains? especially since I | the particulars of that heavy charge of a per- 
have professed to yow that I thinke a wellor-|son invested with an office yow pretend to 
dered episcopacy the best of governments, & | bear respect unto, your Lo | may expect I will 1 
that I judge my selfe bound in conscience to be concerned to vindicat my innocency and 
defend episcopacie with my lyfe & fortune so | the dignity of the place the king & the law 
long as his Matie & the laws are for it,* and if | hath put me into, from these audacious impu- ( 
your Grace expect more from any Scotishman tations, which in justice I suppose yow will I 
I am confident yow take wrong measures. | not refuse to make good, and thereby it will ] 
And now, my lord, after all the knowledge be made appear what cause yow have to fix c 
your Gr has hade of me, and after all the| upon these in my station dareing to attempt r 
proofs I have given of my loyalty and at a/ the abusing of his sacred Maty. re 
tyme when I was expecting your recommenda- 4 I 
tions according to your promise, to accuse me, For the events which took place when c 
& that no less then to his Matie, upon so slight | Rothes and Sharp went up in the end of 
an occasione as going to a communion in that | 1665 to London, and which ended in an- c 
which I may call my oune parish, I being | other complete humiliation for the arch- J 
almost sole heritor of it and patron of it, and bishop, we must again refer the reader to f. 
it = nixt to that I live “ where I have Burnet. It is noticeable, however, that n 
hade no occasion to receave these three years, the breach which shortly took place be- s. 
and the communion haveing been according}, , a d tl ; 
to law, and the minister neither under processe tween the commissioner and the primate I 
nor sensure, give me leave to say it does ill | #Ppears to have arisen from the desire of v 
become the character yow beare, for our Sa- | the latter, which again Lauderdale did not a 
viour prescribs a fair other methode in case of | Oppose, to apply the money resulting from c 
offences, & I am sure your Gr knows that if I | fines, aad intended for the relief of the 
hade thought any offence wuld have been taken | broken royalist families, to the main- bh 
at it [had forborne it. tenance of troops, which, raised ostensi- ai 
I —— — I have = my fornier = bly to secure Scotland against attacks by d 
rage, when there was no other incouragemen s 
to loyalty but that of a good conscience & the Dutch, were to be employed, under ~ 
; Soa : pea Dalyell and Drummond, to crush all re- HY 
many temptations to the contrair, may be a} <° p : 
suffitent evidence of my present inclinations, sistance to the authority of the Church. SI 
especially haveing then no other motive then In September, 1666, Bellenden is heard In 
the duety of a subject to his King. But have- | again: * “ Le Primat est ancor a vostré 
ing since these tymes hade opportunities to| opposit, car il a tanté de fabriquer un le 
know his Maties extraordinary personall worth, | nouvell dessein, de quoi le C. de Tw. vous er 
& since his Maties blessed restauration haveing | an dira d’avantage. Dieu nous conserve w 
found so many proofs of his goodnes to me | de la malignité de son esprit, car la seurté be 
upon all occasions that ever I hade to put it] qy Roy et de ces estats cerront fort en la 
to the test I thinke my self now engadged in a! danger sil avait. l’execution de ces volun- rm 
personall kyndnes for Charles the Second, as I one 3 H dds that Rothes is 
am bound to him by my duety as my prince, | ‘5: = — ee i SS. > 
And the Searcher of Hearts knows that I am tirely on Lauderdale’s side. Rothes next m 
still ready with the old faithfullnes to serve his | day f tells us what the “ Nouvell dessin be 
Matie with my life & fortune against ail his | 1S -— fe 
enemies either domestique or forraine ; so that To come to the business, there has been pr 
if your Grace give any character of me not} very strange ways taken to persuade me of esi 
according to this I dare say yow know yow'll | your indifferency towards me, or anything that ne 
do me wrong, & the great God judge of it; for might concern me . . . Inshort, it is proposed nil 
it is hard for kings to shunne being abused | 4 me that I should enter on a strict friendship 
when those of your station dare attempt it, & | with the Earl of Middleton ; and a number of 
* This admirably expresses the position of the more * 23, 125, f. 84. ‘ 
intelligent nobility with regard to church government. t 23, 125, f 83. 
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strange professions there was; but, not to | 
trouble you longer, I said I had done the Ear | 


dans l’esprit de plusiers de counsel, mes taches- 
P p 


de le metre dans le confians de Roy, car ela 


of Middleton no prejudice, and I had received | de l’esprit, de grand pouvoer, et fort intentione 
none from him, and for ought I knew I was in| pour la service de sa Majeste, mes opprime 


friendship with him, but for those little private 
ways I understood them not, nor had never 
practised them, nor never would, 


The person employed to negotiate be- 
tween Middleton and Rothes, in this per- 
fectly characteristic piece of diplomacy, 
was Dumfries; and it appears that, when 
the negotiation failed, as described in the 
letter just quoted, Sharp, untaught by 
former failures, denied that he had given 
Dumfries any commission to act; where- 
upon : * — 

Il ariva un recontre antre l’Archivec et le 
C. Dumfreece, fort agreable. L’Archivec pro- 
posa de tinnier l’afair secret quoi q’il fut desja 
publie pas tout la vile. L’autre repondit 
q’il y avait pu d’apparance le fer, parc que la 
method observer pour tinnier secret les Billoté, 
quoi que commis a pu de persons, fut commu- 
niqué, e envoyé ala Cour avant que la lettre 
du Parliament fut presenté au Roy; ce que 
pica l’autre si fort que james a este person an 
ci grand disordre, et il se broulia tant que de 
long tamps il ne se pouvait remetre, ce que a 
fait depui rire plusires de bon coure de re- 
marquer sa confusion d’esprit, quoique vons 
savez fort bien q’il ne fut de tout culpable. 


Petty and underhand dealings, “ little pri- 
vate ways,” leading invariably to exposure 
and ridicule, such is the story of Sharp’s 
career from day to day. 

The struggle for the chancellorship, 
however, still went on. Lauderdale was 
anxious for the appointment of Tweed- 
dale, and Bellenden’s letters of Oct. 9, 
and Nov. 8, 1666,t press this strongly. 
Meantime Sharp, by his own later admis- 
sion to Tweeddale, did his best, by writ- 
ing to Sheldon,t to frustrate this scheme. 

Government by violence and extortion 
led to its natural result. The Covenant- 
ers rose, prematurely, and indeed almost 
without design. On the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1666, Dalzell caught them at Pent- 
land.§ Two days after the rout which 
followed, Bellenden wrote : || — 


Pour l’amour de Dieu livré nous de cet 
maheureus et mal intentioné person: tache de 
boneur d’establier nostre estat, ce que vous ne 
feres james tant ce que le Primat continu de 
presider au counsel. Pardone moy de vous 
escrir ci souvent, touchant cet person car vous 
ne sores estre passe precautione de lui. I.’a- 
nimositie contre le C, d’Argyl et fort racine 


Bellenden to Lauderdale, 23, 125, f. 147. 
23, 125, ff. 120, 13 

July 23, 1667. 

23) 125, f. 17%. 

23, 125, f. 167. 
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par le grand fourb Je Primat. 


And in asecond letter written on the same 
day, he warns Lauderdale to secure the 
friendship with Rothes, otherwise he fears 
that his ruin and that of his friends will 
follow. On December 1, he becomes still 
more vigorous : * — 


N’esti point d’apparance encor que nous 
puicions estre livré de celusi que a usurpé la 
direction des affaires publique; asseurement 
ce n’est pas l’interet du Roy de Je continuer an 
cet dignité, et je creins fort que sa continuation 
an cet employ produira moves effet an pu de 
temps, car |’animosité universel et incroyable- 
ment grand contre iui: sulage mon esprit au 
plus tot par la bon nouvel de cet changement ; 
car le fardau d’un Prester et trop pisant pour 
mais epoles, 


How vividly, in this last clause, Bellen- 
den expresses the attitude of all aristoc- 
racies in the face of a powerful and cen- 
sorious Church: how it contains in itself 
the history of the struggles which began 
with the advent of Knox, and lasted 
throughout a century! 

On December 11, Bellenden relates the 
attempt which Sharp made to encroach 
upon the rights of the exchequer, and so 
to secure the support of the military com- 
manders for the Church: ft — 


It is my great misfortune to be mistrusted 
and disesteemed by my Lord Primat . .. After 
the defeats of the Rebells, I moved in counsel 
that their goods and estates might be secured 
for the King’s use; this I did. . . to prevent 
any mistake that might occur by proposals 
from interested persons, to persuade the con- 
discendencie of counsell in favours of such 
persons as should be nominat. Next night, 
the counsell sitting, His Grace did propose 
that Generall Dalyell might secure these goods 
and estates for the King’s use. I told that 
things of that nature were to be regulat by 
direction from Exchequer, and that if we 
should find a necessitie to demand safeguards 
for the further securing of them, I made no 
doubt but the Generall would franklie goe 
along with the good of Her Matie’s. interest 
. . « Late passages betwixt them being con- 
sidered, it appeared evidentlie that His Grace 
resolved to wash the Generall’s mouth with 
Church holie-water. . .. I am informed from 
a very sure hand that he hath quyte to Lieu- 
tenant-Gen. Drummond his pretension or in- 
terest in the abbacie of Inch-chafre. The 
scope of these designs are soon understood, 
and sure I am that none of these pedanticall 
wyles hath gained him the least interest with 


* 23, 125, f. 175. 
t 23, 125, f. 201. 
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any of these persons ; he 7s too well known here 
to be trusted. What esteeme he hath at Court 
I know not, but does conceive it fit that his 
Majestie may be tymelie informed how unac- 
ceptable a person he will be to fill the roume 
of Chancellor, besydes his incapacity for it. 


Bellenden then goes on to describe the 
archbishop’s carriage at the time of the 
rebellion, when, it will be remembered, he 
was, through the absence of Rothes, re- 
sponsible for the government. 


Le jour que les Rebels ce sont montre proch 
de cet ville, il estait dans la plu grand confu- 
sion du monde, tantot voulan ce retirer ches 
luy, tantot a Berwick, tantot ce casher dans un 
coign prive, q’il ne ce pu pa dire la confusion 
et timidité de son esprit. 


But here we must add the testimony of 
a more friendly witness : — 


My Lord St. Andrews [says Alexander Bur- 
net] * hath given a very extraordinary proofe 
both of his prudence and resolution in man- 
aging the affairs of the counsell, as your Gr. 
would heare from others if they were as for- 
ward to represent our good services as they 
are to discover and rip up our infirmities, 


We are bound to notice, however, that, 
of these conflicting accounts, Bellenden’s 
is supported by Burnet the historian. 

It was in the Convention of the Estates 
which met on January 8, 1667, that Sharp 
received his first public and official rebuff. 
It was pointed out at court that the gov- 
ernment had been carried on hitherto in 
accordance with his proposals, and that 
these proposals had led to intense discon- 
tent, culminating in armed rebellion. In 
the former Convention he had been presi- 
dent; Hamilton was, however, now sub- 
stituted for him, and he himself was 
ordered to stay in his diocese. This, the 
first crack of the whip, brought him to 
heel at once. Rothes writes as follows to 
Lauderdale on the day that the Conven- 
tion met, and his letter throws additional 
light upon a matter previously mentioned.f 


The King’s choice of Duke Hamilton, presi- 
dent, is as well known through the town as if 
they had seen it; so when I am asked I put it 
off with answering the King may name who he 
shall judge most fit, but it makes such work 
here as never was, nothing being the common 
discourse but that, and every person’s conjec- 
ture upon it. Now I have a great deal to say 
to you concerning my Lord St. Andrews, for 
he has been with me, and I, hating to dis- 
semble, told him plainly that I had told the 
King what he said to me relating to you, and 
that he proposed it to me as coming from 


* Burnet to Sheldon, 1666, December 8. Sheldon 


t ‘Jan. 8, 23. 126, f. 16, 





Dumfries, but that my Lord Dumfries had de- 
clared to me upon his salvation, that his Grace 
proposed it to him with all the circumstances 
of it, so said that certainly it was not fit for me 
to counsell such a thing from so gracious a 
master as I have: he és, 2 short, strangely cast 
down, yaey, lower than the dust. 


That he had done what he could to 
create bad blood between the two is again 
asserted by Rothes, on January 19th.* 

On the 16th, Sharp, completely cowed 
for the time, tried, through his brother 
William, to make his peace with Lauder- 
dale.t 


After speaking freelie & at lenth with Shel- 
don here, I find him under verie great pressur 
that upon representations which upon the 
greatest perrill he assuredlie undertakes to 
make appear to be groundles, he should be 
under the change of his master’s favour & want 
of yours, and positivlie disavowes any tamper- 
ing with him or any for him (Middleton) who 
is father-in-law to him who got the ship with 
the gold and money (Morton), & were he ad- 
mitted to demonstrat this, & that no message 
wes sent or received neither proposition made, 
if it did not appear how causleslie in this he 
hes been injured, of consent he will be content 
to lye under the loss of what is dearer to him 
then his life. It is grievous to him that the 
great man here should say he dare not come to 
you. J find all the inclinations I can desyre 
that you conmand the terms for what is past & 
to come, which upon the word of a Bp. he will 
inviolable keep, and the little man’s restoration 
will not be with more constant & true thank- 
fulnes & assured confidence resented. Were 
he with you he could make it appear that what 
hes been sayed to you & others wes upon an- 
other design then hes been told you, & upon 
the perrill of all will justifie his innocence as 
to you. This I hint not from any design he 
hes of coming to you upon any other accompt 
then the demonstrating the truth of this & 
then leaving himself to righteous judgment, 
which he will not doubt of in the least from 
you. I cannot in this way mention all the 
particulars in this, bot am assured that if you 
heard all, the work for all the future should be 
easie & firm, & if so you please any hint to me 
shall be managed as you order. 


The secretary, however, while apparent- 
ly returning a favorable answer in general 
terms, was now strong enough to insist 
that any reconciliation should be only on 
the condition that Sharp was willing to 
make himself generally useful. He had 
determined to break up entirely the 
Church military ring, led by Rothes, Ham- 
ilton, Dalyell, Drummond, and Alexander 
Burnet, which had for its object the 
diminution of his own power, and the ex- 


* 23, 126 ff. 51, 52. ' 
t 23, 126 ff. 60, 72, 80. 
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cesses of which were responsible for the 
disorder in the country ; tocompel Rothes 
to give up the commissionership; and to 
inaugurate a policy of conciliation. In 
June, 1667, he sent down Robert Moray 
to prepare the way, and to send him a de- 
tailed account of parties and individuals, 
and of the general state of the country. 
To secure the co-operation of Sharp by 
threats and cajolery skilfully intermingled, 
was at once the business and the amuse- 
ment of Tweeddale and Moray. 


Much [writes the former, on June 2nd]* 
will depend on the Primate when he comes, 
who still hath the absolute rule of the clergy, 
being esteemed by them the wiser man... . 
I ath told by his greatest confidants that for 
this 12 months he bas complained of the con- 
tinuance of a commissioner, and that nothing 
will prevail with him to desire-it longer. 

This is confirmed by Moray, on July 1: — 

He acquiesces in the King’s pleasure, and is 
much more disposed to expect good to the 
Church from sober and virtuous persons. He 
inveighs against keeping up of forces upon an 
ecclesiastical account, and thinks Bishops’ 
should rather quit their gowns than oblige the 
King to keep up forces to maintain them... . 
He cryes out upon the quartering of localities ; 
and, if it were not for our warres with our 
neighbors, would be for no force. 


We regard these passages as worthy of 
quotation, if only to be compared with 
Sharp’s letter to Sheldon in the Novem- 
ber preceding: t — 

Let me beseech your Grace that his Sacred 
Maty may beleeve that this pernicious party 
are implacable adversaries to his authority, 
and are not to be gained by lenity and forbear- 
ance ; if this opportunity be not improven for 
destroying this interest, there is no quyet nor 
peace to be expected here. Ais Majesty will 
be abused if the peace of Church or State be served 
here by any mean but force. 


Whenever Sharp was obliged to eat 
dirt, and it was very often, he ate it by 
handfulls. 

On July 6, Tweeddale reports to Lau- 
derdale ¢ that the time has now come when 
Sharp may be useful, and asks for liberty 
to deal with him as he sees best. On the 
23rd he sends the following amusing ac- 
count of a perfect debauch of recanta- 
tion: §— 

I was this afternoon with my Lord Pr. and 
could not give a stop to the current of my own 
ingenuity till I shew him what you had wrote. 
After he read it he expressed so great satis- 


* 23, 127, f. 82. 

t Sheldon MSS, 
t 23, 126, f. 105. 
§ 23, 127, f. 141. 





faction therewith, as in speaking his eyes stood 
a bak watter, and then he repeated all had 
been said to him of you, and reflected upon all 
the kindness and faivours he had receaved 
from you, and that the first time he appre- 
hended you were displeased with him was upon 
my account for a caus I am sure you never 
was, nor should you never have been dis- 
pleased, and confessed he had wrote to my 
Lord of Canterbury to obstruct my advance- 
ment to the then vaccant place, ... and that 
he was persuadid you and your friends would 
doe mor for the settlement of the Church than 
thos they had trusted more. He said ther 
would now be great undertakings to introduce 
the English liturgy, and perfit an uniformity, 
that an army might be continued for that end. 
Saw no need of more troops — nor did he think 
his order should be kept up by force. He told 
me a journey was intendid with great confi- 
dence to overturn all indeavours of settlement 
upon old foundations in sober men’s hands as 
he was pleased to call them, but did assure me 
the clergy, notwithstanding all indeavours to 
the contrary, were well satisfyed, and did 
heartily close and acquiesce to what was doun 
and wold firmly so continew. 

Four days later we find Sharp appealing 
in person tothe masterful secretary.* He 
crouches at Lauderdale’s feet in gratitude 
that he has been spared the disgrace of 
removal from his see, which he understood 
had been intended, asserting that ‘no 
affliction ever befell me which hath been 
so grievous as to find I had fallen under 
your displeasure ;” he rejects with loath- 
ing “ these imputations of ingratitude and 
unworthinesss, which are odious in one 
of my station in the Church, and would be 
more bitter to me than death, did my heart 
accuse me of those injuries done to your 
Lo: which have been charged upon 
me;” he once more denies his * tamper- 
ing with Dumfries either as first mover, 
consenter, or abettor,” adding, “1 think I 
should not be judged so foolish and un- 
wary as to have enteredinto a plot with 
the E. of Dumfries in a matter of that 
concern, for your Lop. knows that his 
tongue is not at all times and in all cases 
judged to be slander;” professes that 
Lauderdale’s good opinion and friendship 
shall be preserved on his part “ with in- 
violable fidelity and devotion for your 
service ;” and finishes a wordy rigmarole 
of fawning apology by expressing his be- 
lief in Lauderdale’s desire to do all in his 
power for the Church. 

Lauderdale evidently, on receipt of the 
letter, wrote to Moray and Tweeddale for 
their opinion, and on August 8, Moray 


| sends it thus: tf — 


* 23, 127, f. 166. 
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I agree with S. S [pseudonym for Tweed- 
dale] in desiring you to deal gently with the 
“ Auteur des belles lettres.” Certainly you are 
not to learn to know him. You told me for- 
merly you had said upon an occasion you knew 
how to make use of a knave as well as another. 
And I think since you see his cap stands even 
enough and that he is otherwise detaché and 
may certainly be made good use of, it should 
now be done. Our way with him is frank 
enough but not intimate, and he cries up sober 
people; and he being sufficiently [word illegi- 
ble] is much more calme and tractable than 
could well have been expected. To this add 
that his companion being vehement, and not 
drawing as hee does, he is the man apt to under- 
stand gentle and discreet things. Zherfor J 
would fain have you to pass over any foolish or 
false thing was in his letter in such a way as he 
may not by your suffering of him suspect our 
ingenuity when we use him with a fair and 
civil freedom that looks not back nor quarrells, 
knowing as he does you and wee are not sev- 
eral things. 


Was ever archbishop thus written of ? 
On the following day Tweeddale writes 
to the same effect, and adds: * — 


In fyne, I must tell you he has been most 
useful at this tyme, and without his presence 
the inferior clergy had flown out to imperti- 
nences ; and though the Archbishop (of Glas- 
gow) be high and seem to crow over him, ap- 
prehending himself better stated at Court, yet 
the other rules the Church absolutely here. 
. « - Again, I pray you give him no discour- 
agement, and be assured we shall keep to the 
rules which Mr. R. writes of with him; but if 
you keep at [word illegible] all is to no pur- 
pose we doe, nor will he think himself secure 
and safe say what we will. . 


Once more Moray writes on this point 
to Lauderdale : t — 


The short is. I think it not amiss you keep 
so cold with him that he may not swell again. 
But it is certainly fit we have a frankness with 
him that may make him useful as indeed he is. 
. » » For he is already more for softness and 
lenity than we, and holds the balance even, 
else his next neighbor, who is yet more unwise 
than him, would preponderate. 


Following this advice, Lauderdale, on 
September 2, wrote a letter which hit the 
just mean between rebuke and concilia- 
tion, and which redoubled Sharp’s new- 
born zeal in his service.t So much so, 
indeed, that he was one day unpleasantly 
startled by Dalyell’s saluting him with, 
“ Whensoever the bishops are stoned, you 
deserve to be the first.” We quote Lau- 


* 23, 127, f. 191. 
t 23, 127, f. 207. 
+ 23, 128, f£. 1. 





derdale’s reply as an admirable instance 
of his strong style : * — 


May it please your Gr. 

I did receave yors of the 27th July, and al- 
thogh I may truely plead the multude of pub- 
lick busines as the reason of my slow answer, 
yet I must with the old freedome tell your Gr, 
yor owne letter did in a great measure occasion 
it, for should I exactly answer it, I behoved to 
make it appeare that yor jealousies of me 
were groundles, and that no action of mine 
gave yow any ground for the expression yow 
used of me to the King more then once, to 
myself and to others upon severall occasions, 
I behoved to have clered that yow could not 
be ignorant of the termes we parted on, and 
indevored to demonstrat, That I was ferre 
from being the cause of the distance we have 
been at, But upon second and better thoghts I 
choose rather to leave that to discowrse, when 
it pleases God we shall meet, where I hope to 
cleir myself, if any of that stik with yow, and 
to come to that which I hope was the inten- 
tion of yr letter, even a good understanding in 
the future, that bygones may be bygones and 
faire play in time tocome. Yow may indeed 
be assured (as yow profess yow are) of the sin- 
cerity of my professed kindenes and concern- 
ment for the Ecclesiacstick Government as 
now setled. I hav noe end but the King’s 
service, his honor and greatnes and the peace 
of the Church and Kingdome with the main- 
tenance of Episcopall government, and by the 
Grace of God my actions shall constantly be 
directed to those ends. In my prosecution 
of them I expect yor friendship—I expect 
yor concurrence, and that yow will no more 
suffer grundles jealousies nor clatters to draw 
yow off till first yow have freely told me and 
found I cannot cleir myself, then I am sure we 
shall continue good friends, and yow shall 
finde me very constantly, 

My Lord, 
Yor Grs most humble Servant, 
LAUDERDALE, 


The following incident contains a typi- 
cal instance of the constant evasion to 
which Sharp’s new allegiance compelled 
him to have recourse. On September 23, 
1667, Alexander Burnet wrote to Shel- 
don ¢ to tell him that ata meeting of the 
bishops, which he had after great pressure 
induced Sharp to summon, he had urged 
that a letter should be written to Sheldon 
in the name of all present, expressing in 
strong terms their sense of the danger to 
which they were exposed by the concilia- 
tion policy of Lauderdale and his friends, 
and their earnest hope that this policy 
might be stopped. This, as may well be 
imagined, did not in the least suit Sharp’s 
present course; and Burnet goes on to 
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say that, to frustrate his objects, Sharp 
moved that a letter should also be written 
to Lauderdale himself; that it was ar- 


ranged that Sharp should draft the letter | 


to the secretary, and that that to Sheldon 
should be left to him, but that when Sharp 
told him that he might not use his accus- 
tomed freedom, and that what he had 
said in his former letter had very greatly 
displeased Lauderdale and his friends, he 
declined to have anything to do with the 
matter. 

There is not the slightest reason to 
doubt Burnet’s account; he at least never 
swerves from his high Anglican views. 
Sharp, however, on November 2, gives 
another and a very different account. 
After describing to Sheldon, as if it were 
the result of his own independent view of 
affairs, that he is beginning to think that 
the violence of others in former years has 
been a mistaken policy, he proceeds to 
praise the fidelity and loyalty to the 
Church of Lauderdale and Moray; men- 
tions lightly that at the meeting of the 
bishops it was judged fitting to write a 
letter to Lauderdale expressing this, and 
only at the very end of the letter, and 
incidentally as it were, refers to the fact 
that it had been moved to write also to 
Sheldon himself, as though ¢#zs had been 
the second thought; nor does he hint at 
the causes of that motion. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the bishops’ letter to 
Lauderdale, since it was drafted by 
Sharp, is in a similar tone: it says noth- 
ing whatever about the alarm which 
prompted Burnet’s motion, and is con- 
cerned entirely with the expression of 
their belief in Lauderdale’s virtues, and 
in his zeal for the welfare of their order. 
The trick was undoubtedly a clever one, 
and its smartness was fully appreciated 
by Robert Moray, who, on the 2oth Sep- 
tember, writes of it thus:* ‘Though 
S. S. and I laughed till we was weary at 
the letter of the bishops that was sent 
you, yet you may pick out of it some pas- 
sages that may sway you to comply with 
the advice I give. But in sum you will 
soon observe, as we have done, what a 
silly company of people they are, and how 
useful one of them is in managing the 
rest.’ Tweeddale, too, on the 8th Octo- 
ber,t advises Lauderdale to let Sharp 
have a letter of thanks all to himself, for 
nothing will please him more. On the 
gth,t Sharp at council “employed one of 
his handsome discourses upon the king’s 
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constant and high regard to Church mat- 
ters, and the hearty concurrence of those 
his Maty employes in what conduces to 
the Church’s good ;” and on October 22, 
Argyll wrote to Lauderdale: * “* And now, 
my Lord, assist him handsomely from 
under the cloud, that every way he may 
be more useful. I believe he has gotten 
the second sight through experience, and 
not for nought.” On November 7, Mo- 
ray writes again to Lauderdale: f — 


Let me now tell you that there is one thing 
to be done to our Primate that would set him 
up and fix him forever. . . . The thing I mean 
is that the King would write two lines to him 
with his own hand. The subject may be his 
M’s. being well pleased with his deportments 
on what relates to affairs here, and his going 
so cheerfully along with his known pleasure, 
and the persons whom he trusts, 7%is would 
raise his heart, which I see is bemisted and 
lodged in his hose, as thinking himself still under 
a cloud; and then it would most infallibly rivet 
him to you.... lf the King relish this, I 
think it will be of great use, and, if it be done, 
I will let it surprize him. 


On December toth, while still giving 
the same advice, since the sending of the 
letter will “render him more useful than 
any other of his coat hereaway can be,” 
Moray declares{ that it is scarcely 
needed, as he could not possibly be more 
“ fixt ” than he is: he had, indeed, already 
given an earnest of his good-will, by be- 
traying to Moray all he knew of Rothes’s 
former conduct and designs. 

Argyll, on the 12th, puts it still more 
strongly :§ — 


The Bishop of Glasgow parted from this 
yesterday ; he was pleased to give me a visit 
that morning he parted. I found him full of 
jealousies and fears, and discontented to that 
height as made him expresse a willingnesse 
to part with his employment. My Lord St. 
[Andrews] to my apprehension, was never 
more contented than at present, and, as it 
seems to me, Sir Robert hath taken him down 
and made him up again, and now he has so fixt 
his gripe on your Lo|,as that I think it will 
not easily be got loosed, 


Charles, at Lauderdale’s request, wrote 
the “two lines with his own hand,” which 
Moray had suggested; and Sharp simply 
grovels in fawning recognition, like a 
whipped cur to whom some broken victual 
has been carelessly flung. His letter to 
Lauderdale, on January 18, 1668,|| de- 
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serves almost entire insertion, as it is 
couched in his finest and most character- 
istic vein. 


The Earl of Tweeddale having come to 
town, was pleased that night to give me the 
honour of a visit, and to present me with two 
letters from the King, and one from my Lord 
of Canterbury. After reading of them, I must 
confesse the intimation given by your Lo | 
was made good to the full; my expectations 
had exceeded all measure, had I not been 
highly satisfied. I could desire no more for 
the Church at this tyme, and for myself his 
Maties hand with the diamond seal was to me 
as a resurrection from the dead. Where obli- 
gations swell so high as to overflow all returns 
of gratitude, the expression must fall short of 
the sense: I find, indeed, I have to do with 
persons of honor and conscience who have said 
little but done much, I may know now how 
to make estimates; your Lo | has not dealt 
with me by halves; by you I am restored to 
the good opinion of my most gracious master, 
which is dearer to me than my lyfe; I believe 
I am redintegrated to your Lp’s favour, the 
ecclipsing of which has been as bitter to me as 
death: what more can be done to give me a 
title to call myself to all the world wholly, 
your Lo |’s, so that if there be any reserve, or 
any corner in my heart which by accidents of 
tyme can be dispossessed of sincere zeal for 
your service, I think the railings of ‘* Naph- 
thali” shall justly fall upon me. ... I have 
communicated the King’s public letter to 3 
Bishops and some ministers here: they think 
they have cause to bless and pray for the King 
and for your L’p; and now to be out of fear 
that in the late transactions I had done dis- 
service to the Church; God hath tended me in 
many times since I entered upon this office, 
but never so as in this, and though I had mis- 
carryed, yet such has been your noble care of 
me, as under the King’s hand to send me more 
than a remission, if my carriage should meet 
with a public challenge... . They, the Bish- 
ops, may see that you have shown yourself to 
be an able statesman and faithful minister to 
the crown; that you have no less generous 
ends than dexterous disposing of your actions 
towards those ends: when the true arts and 
grounds of government with the felicity of 
prudent and steady managery meet in the 
King’s chief ministers, no greater encourage- 
ment for Churchmen to pray hopefully... . 
As to what I have heard is ordered to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Thesaurary in 
reference to me, I shall not pay my thanks, but 
say that as to advantage of that nature I in- 
tendit to seek nothing in your favour but your 
favour itself, so, whatever hath of your own 
accord been done, I owe it to your goodness, 
and pryde it most because it flows from that 
spring, and thus conclud with my blessing and 
prayers for your Lo|, my noble Lady, my 
Lord Yester, and my Lady with the little man, 


Within six months of these outpour- 
ings, which must have excited Lauder- 





dale’s mirth to the full, we find him again 
in. spleen and insubordination. The oc- 
casion was Tweeddale’s proposal that, in 
pursuance of the conciliation policy, cer- 
tain “outed” ministers, of whom George 
Hutcheson was the principal, should be 
permitted by the Privy Council, without 
reference to the archbishops, to preach 
in vacant parishes. Sharp was, as usual, 
not quite clear as to his course regarding 
this grave attack upon the authority of 
the Church. On May 7th we hear from 
Tweeddale * that “the other, that has the 
oversight of all, is so unfixed, and takes 
such qualms as nothing can be done by 
him.” On the 26th again,f he is “ com- 
plaining, not helping.” A job, however, 
was found for him which suited his pecul- 
iar genius precisely, and which at once 
restored him to complacency. Hamilton, 
who was in cordial alliance with Burnet, 
and who was perhaps the worst robber of 
the band, was opposing conciliation, and, 
in addition to treatment of another kind, 
Sharp was employed to convert him. The 
confidence placed in him was fully justi- 
fied. By June 9th Hamilton was “ better 
inclined ;” ¢ during the following weeks 
the improvement steadily continued, and 
by July 21 he was “a tame duke,” § and 
in cordial support of the new departure. 
On the 18th June || Tweeddale writes: 
“ The Archbishop is highly pleased with 
gaining my Lord Duke, and with all that 
is done, that he will deny nothing I de- 
sire him. Mr. Douglas was with me 2 
hours yesternight, the Archbishop will 
deny me nothing concerning him, and I 
am now about getting a blank presenta- 
tion to a kirk in Fife for him.” 

Only a week later, and Sharp was again 
irritating his masters by his unreliable- 
ness. On the 25th of June {] Tweeddale 
says: “ Mr. Douglas was with me yester- 
night, and is fairly advanced towards ac- 
ceptance; but this morning my Lord St. 
Andrews giving me a visit zs dike to flee 
off and wander in his resolution according 
to his custom ;” and he adds, on the 30th, 
“the plan sticks now at the Archbishop, 
who begins again to waver. The Provost 
tells me he will never be at quyet till he 
see you to put matters right between you 
face to face, and, by your help, with the 
king.” 

On July roth the first attempt was made 
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upon Sharp’s life; the following short 
note by Tweeddale is all that we hear of 
his carriage: “ All imaginable industry is 
used, and pains taken to discover it; yet 
the Archbishop whines still, and speaks 
still of overturning and revolution.” * 

Sharp now urged his request to be al- 
lowed to go to court to ratify his peace 
with Lauderdale. Tweeddale writes of 
the proposed visit as he might of that of 
a troublesome child; he advises Lauder- 
dale to let Sharp do as he wishes, since 
the bishop will take it as a favor to their 
order, and since he has promised “to be- 
have extraordiaar well.’ + From a letter 
of the 30th we find that Lauderdale made 
no Gbjection, for “ My Lord St. A. is very 
well pleased that you are content he 
came;”} but at the same time Sharp 
complains that he has received no official 
call, so that he cannot charge his travel- 
ling expenses. “It is lik,” adds Tweed- 
dale, “ he will be as well natured as you 
desir, but it wer too soon for me to speek 
of.” A fortnight later, however, on Au- 
gust 15th, he deems it necessary to adda 
caution: § “ Take need he be not trouble- 
some; for his working head will be find- 
ing out devices to screw things up.” And 
on the 19th, when Tweeddale again || 
sounded him on the “outed ministers,” 
Sharp found that he had “no stomach to 
their coming in.” 

Sharp went to London at the end of the 
month, and the visit had the hoped-for 
effect; he was carefully handled by Lau- 
derdale, and returned in December “in 
pretty good humor;” 4 and with his as- 
sistance Tweeddale’s proposals for filling 
the vacant parishes were successfully car- 
ried out. 

Matters went on in this fashion, Sharp 
now and again trying to assert his free- 
dom, “carping at the king’s letter,” “not 
knowing what he would be at,” “com- 
plaining to everybody in privat of dangers 
and feares,” “unable to lose his power 
without much noise and trouble,” and be- 
ing immediately reduced to subjection by 
“nipping answers” from Tweeddale, Kin- 
cardine, or Moray. Contempt not only 
for his political morality, but for his 
powers, is the prevailing note in their 
letters at this time. 

When Lauderdale, who had now ac- 
quired the entire confidence of Charles, 
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and the complete control of Scottish 
affairs, came down as high commissioner 
in 1669, he came with two objects of the 
first importance. The one was to raise 
and place at Charles’s sole and unfettered 
disposal an army of twenty thousand men, 
who might be counted upon for any ser- 
vice within his dominions that he chose 
to demand. The other was to render the 
subjection of the Church complete and 
beyond question. By the Act of Suprem- 
acy, which accomplished this, it was de- 
clared that the crown was supreme in the 
external government of the Church; that 
all things relating to ecclesiastical meet- 
ings, matters, and persons, were in the 
decision of the king, acting through the 
Privy Council, and that his directions had 
the force of laws. A more drastic meas- 
ure it would be difficult to imagine. We 
are not surprised that, when it was first 
placed before him, Sharp was unable to 
accept it with complacency, and that he 
once more broke out into pettish remon- 
strances. But he was in the toils; and in 
the presence of the man who, as he was 
well aware, knew him thoroughly, his 
cowardice, his vanity, his knavery in all 
its turns and shallows, and who would not 
hesitate for a moment to crush him, if it 
were to his purpose to do so, he speedily 
assumed the part which was more familiar 
to him than that of honest resistance. 
The man who wrote the letters of 1660 
and 1661 to Drummond ; who became the 
henchman at once of Archbishop Sheldon 
and of Lauderdale; who harried the Cov- 
enanters among the moss-hags and on the 
hillsides, and drove them ruthlessly to 
slavery or to death, and who afterwards 
made himself the chief agent in inducing 
his brethren to accept the policy of con- 
ciliation, was scarcely the man to cham- 
pion the cause of Church supremacy 
against a king possessed of the powers of 
an almost Oriental despotism and served 
by well-nigh irresponsible ministers. The 
letter to Moray * which Lauderdale wrote 
on November 2, 1669, is so brilliant a de- 
scription of this affair, and of Sharp’s part 
in it, that we cannot close this paper bet- 
ter than by inserting it in full. 


Halyrudehous, 2 Nov. 1669. 

Receave heir inclosed the act for the King’s 
supremacie wch yow are humbly to present to 
his Majtie with this account of the framing and 
passing it unanimously in the articles. It hath 
been on the anvill by a privat club ever since 
the expres was dispatcht. On Sunday was 
sinnet I met privatly with the honest club who 
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drew it, and at starts as we could it was lickt 
till Thursday last. Then in the articles I 
made a very generall proposition in order to it, 
and named a comitte to prepare it. They 
were the Archbp, the Bps of Orknay and Dum- 
blane, the D. of Hamilton, the Earles of 
Tweeddale and Kincardin, the Register, the 
Advocat, Lee, and the Provest of Edr, On 
Fryday the act of militia past in Parlt, That 
afternoone the comittee met. They revised all 
the former acts, and talked loosely on the mat- 
ter, but appointed the Register and Advocat 
to draw the act: which was made ready, and 


presented to the Comittee yesterday, but it} 


was shewen before unto the Archbp, who as 
soone as he saw it, and that by it the clogs laid 
upon the king in the act of restitution were 
knockt off with ane absolute power in the 
King to order persons and meetings and mat- 
ters as should please his Majtie, he took the 
alarum wondrous haisty and said wilde things 
to E. of Tweeddale, that all King Henry the 
8ths ten yeers worke was now to be done in 3 
dayes, that 4 lines in this act were more com- 
prehensive then a hundred and odd sheets of H. 
8. The E. Tweeddale answered him calmly that 
the narrative of their act was as full, and that 
we had all sworne the oath of supremacie, and 
cou:d not scruple to enact it more cleirly, but 
all could not quiet him. He wild came to me. 
By good luck I[ was at the Threr till noone. 
Then he came to me, but I wold not spoyle 
his stomack to his dinner. Immediately after 
dinner we had a sound bout, and I dealt freely 
withhim. I knew well his objections, thogh he 
wold not speake them out. At last he did de- 
sire that I wold give him the act to advise with 
his brethren, weh I consented to, provyding it 
might be first tabled at the comittee. Now 
yow must know he had been so towzled by the 
Duke, the E. Tweeddal and Kincardine, and 
the Advocat upon the debate of the materialls 
of the act at the comittee that he had no great 
feast (?) to buckell any more; onely he made 
a speech and desired to consider on it that 
afternoone wch was granted him, so the come 
ittee adjornd, and he spent the afternoone 
with his brethren. In the evening he came to 
me and after he had receaved ane answer to all 
his objections, He told me his brethren were 
so satistyed with what I had said from the throne 
in his Majties name, That they wold not scruple 
to submitt all to him If they knew it were his 
pleasure. I toid him I meant not to give his 
Royall assent till first his Majtie had seen it. 
This satisfyed him exceedingly, And then he 
told me how he had answered all his brethrens 
objections, But hoped [ wold not put them to 
vote it till 1 had areturne from the King. I 
answered That [ behoved to have it pass the 
Articles, but should not bring it in to the parlt 
Till his Majtie declared his pleasure, A?¢ /ast 
he desired the addition of one word where the 
externall government is mentiond adde [as it és 
settled by Law| This I saw well wold overthrow 
all, for then the King was Limited, And all 
the clogs in the act of restitution, Yea his neg- 
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could, not be medled with by the King. I 
said nothing but tooke it to advise. And this 
morning early I sent his brother to tell him I 
could never admitt it. So to the Articles we 
came, The Act was twice read. None saida 
word against it, Then he rose and made a 
Long set speech not worth repeating. And I 
did desire that if none had more to object, it 
might be voted, and I declared if the articles 
approved it, I wold transmitt it to his Majtie 
and know his pleasure before I tooke it to the 
House. The Bishop of Rosse moved for the 
addition [as it is settled by Law], and he 
said it was to secure their government. Zhe 
Archbp. snapt him up and said how foolish such 
a jealousie would be of the King, especially after 
what had been declared in his name, and now 
printed by his Majties command. The motion 
was knockt doune by E. of Tweeddale and 
Kincardin, and many spoke for the act with- 
out any alteration, so it was voted and past 
nemine contradicente. And heir yow have it. 
Now I beseech yow to weigh it well, beseech 
his Majtie to consider. It is most full and 
comprehensive, and so much the better that it 
is short and positive, declaring it a right in- 
herent in the crowne, and repealing all acts 
and clauses of acts against it. Be assured, it 
will pass in the parlt without a rub, butif it be 
altered we are throwen into the mere. Guard 
well against any assaults from the English 
Clergie, for I suspect applications wilbe made 
to the Archbp. of Canterburie (thogh I am 
sure the Law of England gives the King as 
much). If his Majtie approve it, prepare a 
Letter for his Royall hand unto me approving 
it and authorizing me to give his Royall assent 
to it, And hasten it hither and I[ answer for the 
succes. You shall receave shortly a draught 
of another act fitt to be past for the curing the 
Bps jealousies and knocking away vaine and 
idle hopes of the other side. But it must be 
well digested heir first. This is onely fitt for 
the King himself, what I have more to say 
shal be in another Letter to night 
Adiew 
LAUDERDALE. 


Here, for the present, we close these 
notices. We have, month by month, and 
almost week by week, during several years, 
traced the career of Archbishop Sharp, as 
it appeared to the cool-headed and capable 
men whom he was compelled to serve. 
We fear that the hopes that have been at 
times entertained that he has been a calum- 
niated man must be abandoned. Never 
did any man have fairer opportunities 
than those which presented themselves to 
James Sharp at the Restoration, and never 
were fair opportunities so blindly neg- 
lected. He might have championed the 
cause of a falling Kirk. He might have 
condoned his apostacy by becoming the 
mediator in the passions which desolated 
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in their own language had, while his ca- 
reer was stainless, trusted him as their 
own souls. There was opened a field to 
the most generous ambition; and there 
were opened, too, miserable tracks along 
which knavery could make its way to suc- 
cess. It is altogether a waste of moral 
indignation to regard Sharp as a wicked 
man, on the grand scale; but, during 
many years, he was placed in circum- 
stances which developed base and selfish 
instincts. We have quoted the letters 
which have passed in perfect privacy be- 
tween his masters, and we have not found 
in them a single expression of affection or 
respect. We have seen that, if the voice 
of probity or honor spoke within him at 
all, it was in faltering and almost inaudible 
accents. We have shown that he was 
reckoned a poltroon and a liar; but as a 
poltroon of serviceable ability, and as a 
liar whose lies could be counted upon; 
that, unstable as he was in all else, he 
might always be depended upon to betray 
his associates and the cause which he was 
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Half the month was gone; twice a day 
| the Post rattled through the village, the 
postman lustily blowing his horn to call 
attention to his arrival, and twice a day 
Anna Gotthelf left her work to stand at 
the window and wait for the letter, that 
never came. Once, as she turned away 
with a gesture of despair, she caught sight 
of Ludwig Dorn, who was working ata 
shopopposite. She beckoned to him, and 
he came slouching across the street. 

Are you certain that he received the 
letter?’ she asked. 

“ Certain ?”’ he repeated with a wonder- 
ing air, “as certain, Fraulein Aennchen, 
as that you are the handsomest maiden in 
the province!” 

There was a spice of impertinence in 
his tone that made Anna turn away from 
him abruptly, half regretting that she had 
taken him into her confidence. 

The wind blew from the west, and 
melted the snow; there was a breath of 
spring in the air. How gladly would she 





have flung off the weight of care that was 


supposed to represent; that cajolery, how-! on her heart! If only Peter would let her 


ever coarse and careless, would instantly 
draw from him the most fawning recogni- 
tion, and timely menace the most abject 
surrender; that, after being the most 
trusted minister of that Kirk which had 
waged a century’s war against crown and 
nobility, he had acquired through various 
stages this supreme merit in the eyes of 
king and nobility alike, that, when dirty 
work had to be done, he did it really well. 
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FRAU GOTTHELF did not fail to note 
that Anna was recovering her spirits; her 
footstep was lighter than it had been for 
many along day. She laughed oftener, and 
talked and joked with her companions, in- 
stead of stealing away alone. These were 
favorable signs. After all, she had not 
set her heart on Peter Wessels, and her 
good sense would lead her in the right 
path. Herr Fintelmann, too, was pleased, 
though he judiciously kept out of the way, 
thinking that his turn would come soon 
enough. To leave the women to each 
other’s society, and to hold his tongue till 
affairs were settled according to his 
wishes —that was the course of action 
that he determined to pursue, not without 
uttering a curse on the head of his nephew 
Peter whenever he happened to remem- 
ber his existence. 
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know by letter or message, that he held 


| himself bound to his word, she had cour- 
|age enough to brave the disapproval of 


| the village, and to bear her mother’s dis- 
|appointment. She was free as yet for 
|three days longer, then she must make 
|her decision for good and all. It was 
| easy to see with whom the mother sided, 
and for herself she cared not; as well 
make two people happy if it were possible 
—and yet, would he write? 

The last day came all too soon. Anna 
was up early, and busy about the house- 
work. By eleven o’clock she had changed 
her dress, fresh plaited her yellow hair, 
and thrown a shawl over her head and 
shoulders. 

“*Miitterchen,” she said, putting her 
arm round her mother’s neck with the 
familiar gesture of her childhood, “I am 
going towards the hill; I will return in 
good time, and Herr Fintelmann shall 
have my answer, if he is still of the same 
mind. I am resolved to consent to the 
betrothal.” 

“My dear, good child!” exclaimed 
Frau Gotthelf, bursting into ecstasies of 
delight, and entirely forgetting the re- 
| proaches with which she had overwhelmed 
}her daughter a few weeks ago; “thou 
| hast been my stay and comfort ever since 
| thy birth!” 
| A smile of pleasure was on Anna’s face, 
|as with a parting embrace, she bade her 
‘mother farewell, and went out into the 
| street. 
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Close to the house she met the postman, 
carefully carrying his scanty bundle of 
letters and newspapers. 

“ Any letter for me?” she asked, think- 
ing, “ It is for the last time.” 

“Not to-day,” replied the postman, doff- 
ing his hat politely; and with quick steps 
she passed him, making her way into the 
open country. It was cold on the chaussée, 
but Anna was young and strong; she only 
wrapped her shawl more closely round 
her, and walked as fast as she could 
towards the wood, which had been the 
scene of Peter’s vows of constancy. Here 
she paused at last, too hurried to notice 
the changing lights on the stems of the 
trees, and the fresh green of the young 
grass, that was coyly peeping through the 
dead leaves. 

Some fifty yards off, a neighbor’s little 
son was collecting sticks and brushwood 
for firing. She took no heed of the child 
beyond a nod and a short good-morn- 
ing. She had made up her mind; the 
struggle was over, and her mother should 
enjoy a comfortable, happy old age. She 
had not come here to indulge in vain re- 
grets; she had now to turn her back on 
the past and start fresh. Feeling under 
the folds of her shawl, she untied a faded 
ribbon that she wore round her neck; the 
battered silver groschen was still fastened 
to it — she cou/d not send it back to Peter. 

For a moment Anna hesitated; for a 
moment, as she looked at her keepsake 
(so lovingly cherished), a mist of tears 
rose to her eyes. Then, as if ashamed of 
her weakness, she raised her arm and 
flung the ribbon and the treasure far, far 
away among the dead leaves, where it 
wou'd be lost to sight forevermore. 

She did not wait any longer, but turned 
her face in the direction of home, her 
heart full of weary longing to finish the 
work that she had begun, and receive her 
suitor with due civility and respect. 

The wind swept wildly down the valley ; 
behind her she heard the rustling of leaves 


and the creaking of branches. Once she | 
stopped, thinking that some one called | 
her by name; it must have been fancy. | 


She was not wont to be fanciful, so she 
went on with her journey, walking with 


such good-will that, when she put her} 
hand on the latch, the clock had not yet, 


struck twelve. 

The neighbor’s little son, running home 
to his dinner some ten minutes later, held 
something tightly clenched in his hand, 


from which a ribbon dangled. Just out-, 


side the village he met Ludwig and Wil- 
helm, laughing and talking together. 


| “Have you seen Anna Gotthelf?” he 
gasped. 

“Not I, my boy,” answered Wilhelm, 
while Ludwig asked slowly, his eyes rest- 
ing on the draggled ribbon, — 

“She has gone home. What do you 
want?” 

The boy half opened his hand to show 
the contents. “She has left this in the 
wood; I believe it is money, and I saw it 
shine. I called after her, but sie would 
not hear me.” 

“The maiden carries herself so high 
that a groschen more or less is nothing 
to her, it would seem,” said Wilhelm. 
‘Give it to me, you young rascal.” 

“Let it be,” interrupted Ludwig, “he 
will leave it with me — xécht wahr ? —- 
and I will return it to Anna immediately.” 

Wilhelm laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, declaring that his kinsman was 
crazed about the foolish maiden. 

The boy went off contented, and Lud- 
wig, with a low chuckle, pocketed the 
groschen; he had not forgotten the little 
scene between the lovers, of which he had 
| been a witness the night before Peter’s 
| departure. 
| The betrothal of Anna Gotthelf and 
|Ernst Fintelmann was celebrated with 
| suitable festivities, and the wedding was 

fixed to take place on Whit Monday. 
| Frau Gotthelf was as busy as busy could 
| be, sewing and spinning, and laying deep 
schemes for baking more cakes than had 
| ever been seen in the village before. Herr 
| Fintelmann visited his bride twice a week, 
| he looked after his workpeople with un- 
flagging zeal, and drove constantly to 
| Rosenheim, where he would spend hours 
|chatting with the lawyer, or ransacking 
| the shops for the best goods at the lowest 
| possible prices. Sometimes he would in- 
| vite Frau Gotthelf to accompany him, and 
| it would have been hard to say which was 
| the happier, he in his fussy patronage, or 
| she in her exalted position, driving along 
the chaussée by the side of so worthy and 
wealthy a son-in-law. 

On one of these occasions, as the chaise 
rattled down the street, Ludwig Dorn 
knocked at the Gotthelfs’ door, entering 
almost before Anna (busy with her work) 
had time to say “ Come in.’ When she 
did look round he was standing close be- 
side her; he had dressed himself in his 
best clothes, and his manner was defiant 
and full of assurance. 

“1 wish to speak with you,” he said, in 
answer to Anna’s look of inquiry; then 
glancing round on the rolls ot linen and 
| Various bits of finery on the table, he 
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went on in the familiar tone of admiration 
that was so hateful to her, “ Have you 


still the intention to marry Ernst Fintel- | 


mann?” 

“ Fa wohl/” said Anna, standing bolt 
upright and facing him. She had not 
even asked him to sit down. 

He laughed mockingly. “You are 
wiser than I thought you, Fraulein Anna. 
Riches and fine clothes attract you as they 
do other maidens who are not so hand- 
some. Stay!” — for she had made a 
movement towards the door — “though 
you have made fun of me and jeered at 
me, I am worth fifty of your boy lovers, 
and your old husbands. I have come to 
tell you this, and to persuade you to leave 
this wretched hole to-night. I have brains 
enough when I choose to use them, and I 
have heard of a fine opening in America. 
Will you be brave and come with me— 
will you be my wife? Anna, I love you.” 

He was in earnest now; he spoke rap- 
idly as he strode across the room and 
tried to seize her hand. She wrenched it 
away from him. 

“For shame, Ludwig Dorn! I am be- 
trothed to another man!” 


“If it is money you want,” he urged, | 


“I have plenty, and know where to get 
more.” 

“If you had all the gold in Germany,” 
she cried angrily, “1 would not come. 
Why do you insult me?” 

The lines round his mouth grew harder, 
and his eyes flashed; she met his glance 


fearlessly, standing there by the side of | 
the little round table. It added to his | 
rage to know that she was not the least | 
afraid of him; he had no power to influ- | 


ence her one way or the other. He took 


his stick and broke it in two, tossing the | 


pieces on to the ground. ‘ You are a 
heartless coquette,” he said at last, with 
an oath, “and will make no man happy. 
Do you ever think of Peter Wessels, or 
speak of him to old Ernst Fintelmann?” 

* At least, Ludwig Dorn, I have done 
you no wrong!” exclaimed Anna, smitten 
with sudden remorse. 

*“ Nonsense!” he cried angrily; “a 
man may look in your face, and believe 


that you are an angel, but when he comes | 
to himself he knows otherwise!” She} 
gave him no answer, and he went on, | 
changing his tone to one of cynical im- | 
pertinence. “I wish you all happiness, | 


mein Fraulein, you and your elderly con- 
sort; still I believe that you will live to 
regret the day when you refused to hear 
Ludwig Dorn!” 


She forced herself to say a few words | 


|of farewell, but he would not listen. 
Turning on his heel he dashed out of the 
cottage, with jealousy and revenge rank- 
ling in his breast. 

A day or so later, the village was ring- 
ing with a piece of news of such interest, 
that the fact of Ludwig Dorn having set 
off to America to make his fortune, faded 
into comparative insignificance. There 
had been a robbery at Herr Fintelmann’s 
—as much, it was said, as two hundred 
thalers in money had been stolen, besides 
a clock and other valuables: and the 
police could discover no trace of the thief. 
There were those in Friede who shook 
their heads, and said that it was as well 
| that Peter Wessels was safely locked up 
behind prison walls — as well for the sake 
of his character and the peace of the 
neighborhood. 

Ernst Fintelmann was sorely put out 
by the loss of his property; both health 
| and temper had failed him of late, and his 
| daily walk round the fields became a trial 
instead of a pleasure. He returned home 
one’ day wearied and ill; the heat op- 
pressed him, he bad been vexed by the 
negligence of one of his people, he would 
rest for an hour or so before he paid a 
; visit to his bride. It had always been 
|his custom to appear at his best before 
|her. He sat back in his armchair, and 
| dozed and slept away the afternoon. His 
| friend the parson coming in to smoke a 
| pipe felt alarmed, and insisted upon send- 
ing for the doctor, 

The doctor recommended quiet, and 
talked of a shock to the system; and the 
very next morning the news reached the 
Gotthelfs that Ernst Fintelmann was se- 
|riously ill and confined to his room. 
With many tears, and the strictest injunc- 
tions as to the sewing of the linen, Frau 
Gotthelf left her daughter and went to 
take up her place at the sick man’s side. 
He was pleased to have her there, and 
every day he sent a message to his bride, 
asking her to come and see him to-mor- 
| row, and “ to-morrow ” never came. 
| The wedding-day that should have been 
|was gone, the summer was passing by, 
|and Ernst Fintelmann did not recover. 
It was a dreary time for Anna; she was 
much alone, and her mother, when at 
home, could only talk of the patient’s 
health and her grief that the marriage was 
put off so long. Anna had to do the 
whole work of the house now, and to see 
after the little plot of ground; her sewing 
had been finished long ago, and the new 
clothes were packed away in the big 
chest. She grew pale and thin, and the 
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neighbors showing their sympathy only | she had been the cause of all his suffer- 
too openly, commiserated with her on her | ing; if she had been patient and waited, 
misfortune. Anna had just come back | he might have come back to her. Thank 
from fetching water from the pump, and | Heaven, it was not quite too late — not 


was thinking of sitting down to her soli- 
tary meal when the postman looked in at 
the open door. 

“| am sorry to disturb,” he said, “ but 
this must be, the postmaster thinks, for 
you.” 

She took the letter. It was directed to 
Frau Anna Fintelmann, gedorene Gotthelf. 

“From some friend abroad who has not 
yet heard the sad tidings,” continued the 
postman. “ Poor girl, it is a sad trial for 
you, as my wife says. How is the worthy 
Herr Fintelmann to-day ?” 

Anna shook her head, the answer was 
always the same — “ No better,” and with 
a few more words of sympathy the post- 
man went away, to her greatrelief. Well, 
he had meant kindly by her, she was sure 
of that, and now she must see what was 
in the letter from this unknown correspon- 
dent. 

The house was very quiet, but through 
the open window came various noises to 
which she was well accustomed, the ham- 
mering at the smithy, and the shouts of 
the many children who were playing in 
the street, and the rattle of returning 
carts. She opened the letter. It had no 
beginning and no signature, after the fash- 
ion of all other letters she had received. 
The few short sentences ran thus : — 

“It may be a pleasure to you to learn, 
now that it is too late, that the silver 
groschen was safely received by. Peter 
Wessels immediately on his release from 
prison. He has had no explanation from 
you (were you quite wise to intrust your 
letter to one whom you had persistently 
insulted ?), and believes you to be, with 
truth, the most faithless jilt in all Ger- 
many. You have been successful in 
robbing him at once of his bride and 
his inheritance. Farewell, may you be 
happy!” 

There was no address and no date. 


The last cart had passed along the 





quite—she would go to Herr Fintel- 
mann’s, and insist upon seeing him. He 
would understand when he heard the 
truth —he szus¢ understand. A hurried 
step on the threshold, and her mother en- 
tered with outstretched arms. 

“Mother!” said Anna, starting as if 
from a dream, “I was coming to seek 
thee.” 

“Anna, my dear child!” cried Frau 
Gotthelf, “how can I tell thee? It is all 
over, alas, alas! After my thought and 
care for my only daughter! The good 
Herr Fintelmann is no more, and thou 
art left to mourn the worthiest and the 
wealthiest bridegroom that maiden’s heart 
could desire. The linen and the fine sew- 
ing is all in vain, Anna, my child, my 
afflicted child!” 


Two years had passed by, and the vil- 
lage had not yet grown weary of dis- 
cussing the topic of Ernst Fintelmann’s 
illness, his death, and his extraordinary 
will. Within the memory of man such a 
bit of good juck had not fallen to the lot 
of any girl for miles round, as this of 
Anna Gotthelf’s. It was hard on her, 
poor thing, that she should lose her bride- 
groom, but then affairs were ordered from 
above, the parson said; and what an ad- 
vantage to be left heiress of so large a 
house, and such an income (when the har- 
vest was fair) as would secure her a hus- 
band straight-away, if she did but hold out 
her hand for one! There was no suitor 
in Friede good enough for her now, that 
was the truth; and it was not to be won- 
dered at, she, who had always been a bit 
proud and spoilt. What a fortune for a 
young maiden to spend as she chose, with 
but one condition, that she should not 
marry the old man’s luckless nephew! 

There were many kind hearts that still 
cherished a feeling of affection for Peter 
Wessels. It wasa sad life he had had so 


roughly paved street, the geese had come | far, and now that his time of service was 
cackling home, the white mist was stealing | over, what would he do? No one had 
up from the river —still Anna sat with | heard from him—not even Carl Wolff; 
the open letter on the table before her, | his only relative had cast him on one side 
taking no heed of the hour; the color had | for the sake of a pretty face. Poor Peter! 
fled trom her lips, and her eyes looked | The village heiress and her mother still 
large with horror; she did not pause to/ lived in their old home; Anna could not 


wonder who the nameless correspondent 


| bear the notion of moving into Ernst Fin- 


might be, or on what authority he wrote.|telmann’s house, and Frau Gotthelf re- 
Again and again there passed before her | frained from pressing her, though the 
excited imagination the events of the last lawyer frequently remonstrated, affirming 
year: Peter had never heard from her, | that it was a foolish piece of sentiment. 
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Why should she not enjoy what was her 
own? 
she was a pattern proprietress, and looked 
after the people and the accounts with 
almost as keen an eye to business as the 
old man had done himself. To her moth- 
er, fast failing in health after her hard- 
working life, Anna was full of tenderness 
and consideration, nursing her skilfully, 
and listening patiently to her long and 
garrulous discourses. 

The summer had been hot and fine, and 
the harvest was a plentiful one. Already 
the ripe fruit had been picked from the 
heavily laden trees, and each house in the 
village was decorated from the door to 
the uppermost window with long strips of 
green tobacco, which would shortly dry 
and be ready for sale. The corn on the 
Fintelmann fields was carried at last, and 
there had been no drop of rain to spoil it. 
It was evening when the last cart, beauti- 
fied with branches of trees and bunches of 
flowers, made its way into the yard. The 
laborers, the maidens, and children were 
standing about with eager, smiling faces, 
shouting and chattering; the corn was in 
at last safe and sound; to-morrow they 
were to have a dance and supper. Truly, 
though one worked hard in Friede, one 
had one’s pleasures, and knew how to 
enjoy them. 

Frau Gotthelf was peacefully napping 
in her armchair after the excitement of 
the day; the smith’s wife bustled to and 
fro, from one room to another; she was 
there most afternoons now, for Anna did 
not like her mother to be left alone. 

The western sky was glowing with fast- 
changing colors, red, green, yellow, while 
up above, the heavens were clear and 
blue, without a sign of cloud or wind, and 
the great hills encircled the valley like 
sleeping giant guardians. The sun had 
still power enough to make it hot work 
climbing the Grafenstein, but Anna Gott- 
helf was bent upon reaching the top be- 
fore it should grow dusk. The path was 
rough and sandy, here and there a tree 
had begun to change the color of its 
leaves; in another month the whole forest 
would be tinted with crimson and golden 
sheen. To the country-bred maiden the 
silence and the loneliness were delightful 
after the worries of her day’s work. Up 
here, on the mountain, she could breathe 
freely, and be alone; there was no one to 
watch her, or to wonder why she should 
choose to linger in this deserted spot, 
gazing with wistful eyes on the view that 
she had seen a thousand times before. In 
the valley at her feet the shining river 


In other respects, he admitted that | 
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| wended its way with many a curve through 
field and wood, till it was lost to sight be- 
| hind a mighty hill. She had climbed the 
steep path in haste, and was fain to rest 
under the shade of a tall beech-tree. A 
faint breeze fluttered the folds of her 
dress, the fragrance of wild thyme was in 
the air, and the sweet scent of the fir- 
trees. She leaned her head back against 
the trunk of the beech, and, wearied out 
at last, fell fast asleep. 

A footstep on the path, and the noise 
of a rolling stone that went leaping down 
the hillside, woke her with a start. Be- 
fore her, ful! in the light of the setting 
sun, stood Peter Wessels. He was thin- 
ner and paler than of old, but he carried 
himself erect, and his bearing was that of 
a proud, self-reliant man. The boy with 
whom she had played and trifled had van- 
ished, and here was a new Peter, sadder, 
perhaps wiser, and possessed of a certain 
dignity that seemed strange to her. He 
carried a knapsack, and wore a rough suit 
of clothes hardly suited to the season and 
the place. 

Anna had time to notice all this before 
she jumped to her feet. » 

“| have come back,” he said, without 
any form of greeting, “to bid farewell to 
Carl Wolff. I had not expected to find 
you here.” 

“T am fond of the Grafenstein,” stam- 
mered Anna. “Tell me, Peter, will you 
stay in Friede? I have wished to speak 
with you.” In spite of her agitation she 
spoke calmly, nay, even coldly. “ Your 
uncle, Herr Fintelmann 2 

‘I have heard of my uncle’s death, and 
his last will,” interrupted Peter with a 
flash. Then, as if ashamed of his change 
of tone, he went on: “I have found a 
friend in my colonel. Ifyou care to hear, 
he has offered me a place as Féager on his 
estate in Silesia. I leave Friede early 
to-morrow morning.” 

“T am sorry,” said Anna simply. “I 
hoped that you would stay a while at your 
uncle’s house.” 

“For heaven’s sake, no!” exclaimed 
Peter ungraciously. ‘I come to do what 
little I can for ty old friend Carl, and 
then farewell to Friede for good and all.” 

Anna made no answer. The ox-eyed 
daisy that she held in her hand dropped 
to the ground. He stooped and picked it 
up without so much as looking at her. 

“ You intend to settle in Silesia?” 

“ You are too kind to interest yourself 
in my plans. I shall stay till I have saved 
money enough to join a friend who has 
started farming in America,” 
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“Your uncle would have wished it; will| with a touch of the old fun; “more I 
you have the money that is necessary | have not to give.” 


now? Lawyer Becker would give it to 
you at once, or send it. 
enough.” 


“ Yes,” he said, “ Aennchen, thou canst 


There is |do more for me than that.” 


“Then I will,” she answered, slowly 


“ That is also impossible to me, Anna,” | turning her head towards him. 


and his reply was more gentle than the 
former one. “I am not expected over 
there just yet.” 

“Who is your friend?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“ Ludwig Dorn.” 

“Do not trust him, Peter,” she cried 
breathlessly. ‘Do you remember, once 
you warned me against him. He will 
deceive you, if you trust him!” 


“Who will not?” asked Peter with a| 


sneer. And she was too proud to put the 
question that she was longing to have an- 
swered: did Ludwig ever send him her 
letter? 

The sun was sinking lower and lower, 
the golden glow from his rays spread far 
and wide over the valley, and lighted the 
Grafenstein into fresh beauty. 

The two had walked almost to the edge 
of the clearing, when Anna turned and 
faced him. 

“There have been many mistakes for 
which I am sorry, Peter Wessels: it is 
now too late to make them good; but this 
much I must say to you before we part — 
there are reasons which I cannot give for 
what I say — your uncle’s property should 
have belonged to you byright. Vezx / do 
not interrupt me; you will take some 
share, and not leave the whole of the bur- 
den longer on my shoulders.” ; 

“Is it so tiresome to you, mein Frau- 
lein, to be wealthy?” and the tone of in- 
credulity jarred on ber every nerve. 

“ The dear Lord knows,” she exclaimed 
passionately, “ that if it were not for my 
mother, growing old and feeble, I should 
long since have left this place and all my 
so-called fortune, to work for my living as 
I have been used!” 

“Anna, why have you returned my 
token without a word?” 

“ T have not.” 

“ Not? and I received it from the hands 
of Ludwig Dorn more than a year since, 
at the same time that I heard of your be- 
trothal.” 

* Let me have it again, Peter! I never 
sent it; you have been cheated on all 


“What will you give me for it?” asked 
Peter, grasping her hand, and holding it 
firm and fast; “what is it worth?” 

“Is it, perhaps, worth all Herr Fintel- 
mann’s fields and money?” asked Anna, 





He looked straight into her loving eyes, 
and the last shred of doubt faded away. 
In his pride and jealousy he had suffered 
much ; he had been cast off by his family, 
deceived and befooled by the man who 
called himself friend. Nevertheless, at 


| this moment, his heart was full of thank- 


fulness and joy. Here, on the Grafenstein 
itself, within sight of the ruined castle 
walls, he had found the treasure that he 
had believed was lost to him forever- 
more: had not the old legend come true 
at last? 

The slanting sun-rays burnished the 
landscape with gold, the valley was flooded 
with a glorious light, as, hand in hand, the 
lovers descended the mountain path, and 
sought the quiet village. 

Mary E. HULLAH. 


From The Argosy. 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


SoME of those whose names, in art or 
letters, are as household words among us, 
have, with toil and effort, struggled up in- 
to fame, while others have glided into it 
almost as if it were a matter of course 
that they should reach it. Of this latter 
class is the history of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. She stepped into celebrity as easily 
as she did into the figure of her first 
country dance in her first ball-room ex- 
periences. 

There were various causes for the 
quickness and ease with which Miss Mit- 
ford’s name became known in her day. In 
the first place, her parents were on terms 
of close intimacy with many of the most 
distinguished people of their time, who 
belonged to the aristocracy of both birth 
and intellect, and all of these were natu- 
rally interested in the bright, lively-witted 
girl, and did their utmost to bring her for- 
ward. Constant intercourse with such 
visitors at her father’s house had also 
sharpened prematurely, no doubt, her fac- 
ulties, and given her whole character 
something of calmness and assurance 
which is not very common in youth. Be- 
sides all this, Mary Mitford certainly, like 
many highly gifted girls, ripened early, 
and sprang at once into considerable in- 
tellectual power, though the best fruit of 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


her talents is most decidedly that of her 
middle age, “ Our Village.” 

Mary Russell Mitford was born in 1787. 
Her father, Dr. Mitford, was one of the 
most popular men of his day in the best 
English society of the period. Gentle- 
manly manners were his birthright, com- 
ing to him from the race from which he 
sprang, and his genial, sunny, affection- 
ate nature, and ready tongue made him, 
with these, a welcome guest in every 
drawing-room, and at every table. 

There were most grave faults in his 
character, as the future story of his 
daughter will show; but there was a cer- 
tain lovable, attractive sweetness about 
the man which caused these faults to be 
overlooked by friends, and wife and child 
alike. Mrs. Mitford, in many respects, 
widely differed from her husband; but 
she possessed, in common with him, those 
social qualities which easily win friends. 
Moreover, she had a calm, gentle temper, 
which enabled her to live far more tran- 
quilly and happily at Dr. Mitford’s side 
than a woman of an anxious, restless tem- 
perament would have done. The pair 
were always gay, always in love with each 
other, always in a crowd, always full of 
talk, and always empty of pocket, yet al- 
ways dressing and dining as if they had 
gold mines in their garden. 

From her very babyhood little Mary 
breathed an atmosphere of love and of 
wit. Her parents idolized her, for she 
was an only child, and a child whose 
sparkling face and eager busy prattle 
showed soon that she would do them 
honor and credit in the world: and she 
gave back their affection in no scant 
measure, and displayed for them both, and 
for her handsome, brilliant father espe- 
cially, a tender devotion which colors her 
whole life. She began to learn the mean- 
ing of talking well almost before she 
learnt her alphabet, and she put the les- 
son in practice with wondrous rapidity, as, 
after dinner at dessert, she sat on the 
knee of some gentleman guest, or, in her 
mother’s drawing-room, chattered with 
childish grace about the pattern of her 
doll’s new dress-hat. 

As she grew older she began to under- 
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erature; and as years went on she put 
forth opinions of her own on ali these 
points — opinions produced by lively, ac- 
tive thought on what she heard; and the 
men and women who were her parents’ 
friends listened to her kindly, and smiled 
approvingly as they watched the play of 
her expressive features. 

Thus, brooded over by the soft, broad 
pinions of strong love, yet allowed to 
gaze out with a long, steadfast look from 
beneath those sheltering wings at the 
things and people around her, Mary Mit- 
ford glided on from childhood into early 
womanhood. During the later years of 
her education she was sent to a good 
school in London, where she acquired a 
large store of book knowledge, and car- 
ried off many a school prize triumphantly. 
Still, no doubt she gained her best teach- 
ing, and the teaching which was most use- 
ful to her in after life, as she played or 
listened in her home. 

She was no beauty; yet was there a 
meaning in her eyes, a flash in her smile, 
a miracle of sympathy, and a feeling in her 
changeful cheek, her mobile mouth, and 
earnest brow which more than mere regu- 
larity of outline attracted to her every eye. 
Her figure was short, but she had a brisk 
light way of moving about which was not 
ungraceful; her merry childish prattle 
had developed into a bright stream of 
conversation in which many a spark of 
wit glistened; her head was stored with 
quite enough knowledge to make her seem 
something of a wonder in days when a 
well-educated woman was a very rare bird 
indeed in society. When we take all 
these things into consideration, we can- 
not be surprised that Mary Mitford be- 
came a pet about whom much was thought 
and said among the men and women with 
handles to their names, and the authors 
and artists who daily came down in their 
carriages to Dr. Mitford’s country house 
near Reading. 

The picture of Mary Mitford’s youth, 
at this period, is a very bright picture as 
it rises up before us. 

At one time she is visiting in the north 
of England among her father’s relations, 
and is being made much of, in old-fash- 


stand, with the singular sharpness of brain | ioned, quaint manor houses, by stately 


with which she was gifted, what the peo-j| uncles and prim lady aunts. 


Next she is 


ple around her were talking about: and |in a London drawing-room, with the grave 


they were nocommonplace subjects which 


| brows of statesmen and thinkers unbent 


were discussed by Dr. Mitford’s guests. | as they lean over her chair, and smile at 


She took in this way, almost instinctively | her playful sayings. 


and without effort, just as a clear stream 
retlects the objects on its banks, many an 
idea concerning politics, and art, and lit- 


By-and-by we find 
her back again in her home, as sunny and 
contented as if she had never gone be- 


| yond its gates. Now she is reading in 
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the arbor, the intent earnestness of eye 
and lip telling that hers is no light skim- 
ming over of the pages before her. Now 
she is in the garden reviewing with a 
keen glance the lately arrived, gayly 
dressed squadrons of spring flowers. 
Now she is sitting at her father’s side, 
listening with bright, eager interest to the 
description of one of his favorite coursing- 
matches —for Dr. Mitford was a sports- 
man of no mean degree. Now she is 
having a hearty game of play with the 
numerous dogs, who were sure never to 
be wanting wherever Dr. Mitford’s home 
might be, and who were always his and 
his daughter’s constant companions. 

Mary Mitford was still little more than 
a girl when her first book of poems ap- 
peared in print. Her fancies had long 
flowed almost naturally into rhyme, and 
thus found their way on to paper. Her 
parents, who had from the very first been 
made the confidants of her childish au- 
thorship, were full of pride and delight as 
the little volume, with their daughter’s 
name on the title-page, went forth into 
the world. The book was well received, 
partly from its own real merit, which was 
doubtless considerable when the age of 
the authoress was taken into account, and 
partly from the interest and favor with 
which it was regarded by the young lady’s 
crowd of influential friends. The poetess 
was most fully encouraged to go on and 
to hope to prosper. 


Mary Mitford was not slow to profit by | 
the impulse forward thus given her. Now| 


that the poems had succeeded, something 
more ambitious must be tried; but what 
should that something be? It was the 
age of play-going, when one of the first 
great events in little Mary’s life had been 
being taken toa play. Mrs. Siddons and 
her brothers were making the heroes and 
heroines of the drama real beings of flesh 
and blood to English minds, and were 
spreading round the theatre a halo of 
light which naturally was attractive to all 
young, warm imaginations. Thus, the 
period when Mary Mitford was a girl was 
not only a play-going period, but it was a 
play-writing period too. Every young 
man of talent wrote his play, and every 
romantic schoolgirl had her tragedy hid- 
den away, blistered with her tears, in a 
secret drawer of her desk. Plays were, 
to the literary world of those times, what 
novels are to the literary world of to-day. 
Some thousands were written, and some 
hundred or so found their way to the sur- 
face of the great ocean of public attention 
and favor, Young Mary Mitford was 


| therefore only doing what it was almost 
|an instinct with every clever intellectual 
young man and woman of her time to do 
when, after the success of her poems, she 
wrote a play. 

To the joy and triumph of the young 
poetess and her parents, the play flashed 
into public notice just as the volume of 
poetry had done. It was both read and 
| acted, and was talked of and admired in 
both the drawing-room and the theatre. 
This came to pass probably in some meas- 
| ure because there was far more in it than 
|in most of the dramatic productions with 

which the young England of that day were 

| favoring the world, and wearing out the 
patience of much-enduring literary friends. 
But most certainly, also, Mary Mitford’s 
first play, like her first poems, owed, in 
| part, its immediate popularity to the posi- 
tion held by her parents and herself in the 
best and most intellectual society of the 
time. A second play soon followed the 
first, and Miss Mitford’s literary reputa- 
tion became an article in the literary creed 
of the period. 

Vast was the shower of honors of all 
kinds which now began to pour in from 
all quarters, on the young authoress, 
Men of European fame wrote her letters 
of flattering compliment. Women whose 
drawing-rooms were regarded as very 
temples of fashion by maids and matrons 
who cast longing but hopeless glances 
towards their doors, asked her to their 
houses, and féted and petted her. Roy- 
alty itself took its share in the general 
chorus round her. The prince regent 
asked to be introduced to her, and ad- 
| dressed to her several very empty but 
| very pretty speeches. All this incense 
might very well have turned a mature 
head wearing a legal wig or a shovel hat, 
let alone a young head wearing a wreath 
and acoronet of plaits. It is, therefore, 
little to be wondered that at this period 
Mary Mitford grew to have a somewhat 
exalted idea of herself and her own talents, 
and that her adoring parents were intoxi- 
cated with pride and pleasure. 

Mary Mitford’s poetical writings, highly 
though they were esteemed in her own 
day, have now ceased to find a place on 
our bookshelves; they had not in them 
enough of the immortal spark of genius to 
make them live. But there is one book 
of hers which still survives among us, and 
still is loved and honored, and this is 
“ Our Village.” 

There are various reasons why Mary 
Mitford’s prose book has reached a niche 
| in literature which was never attained by 
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her more ambitious poetical works. It is 
the fruit of her maturer years, and of more 
ripened thought; it has in it more heart 
and sympathy than her poetry, always a 
telling point in the writings of women; 
and, moreover, its subject strikes exactly 
the chord in her mental organization which 
vibrates with the harmony of real genius. 
“Our Village” seems to have been the 
very thing which the intellect of Mary 
Mitford was intended to produce. 

Miss Mitford’s history has fewer dark 
spots in it than the history of most human 
lives. Still there is one shadow which 
we find frequently falling across it, though 
her sunny nature prevented her feeling it 
as much as many people in her place 
would have done. This shadow was 
caused by the incorrigible, boundless ex- 
travagance of Dr. Mitford, her father. 
He quickly ran through the fortune of his 
wife, who was an heiress, and after that he 
did the same bya second fortune which 
was left him by one of his own relations. 
After this second exploit, he and his fam- 
ily were forced to leave Bertram House, 
their comfortable home of several years’ 
standing, and to retire into a cottage at 
Three Mile Cross. No doubt Mary Mit- 
ford often wished that things, in this re- 
spect, might have been different with her 
father’s character, but this fault of his, 
and all the many discomforts and depriva- 
tions which it must have brought upon 
her, never seem for a moment to have 
dimmed, in the faintest degree, the flame 
of her great love for him. Directly she 
arrived at the cottage at Three Mile 
Cross, she set about making it, what it 
soon became, one of the brightest and 
prettiest little homes that ever man en- 
tered ; her cheery, energetic nature rather 
rejoicing than otherwisein the task. And 
later on in Dr. Mitford’s life, when he 
had completely emptied his own pockets, 
his daughter refilled them willingly with 
her literary earnings. 

Mrs. Mitford died some time before 
her husband, and father and daughter 
lived on for several years alone together. 
Her mother’s loss was one of the few 
great griefs of Mary Mitford’s life, for the 
close, intimate affection and entire con- 
fidence between the two had been more 
like the tie that joins sisters than that 
which unites in general parent and child. 
She struggled bravely, however, against 
her sorrow, and found relief for it in lit- 
erary work, in redoubled devotion to her 
father, and in wider spreading sympa- 
thies which drew more and more friends 
towards her. 
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That cottage at Three Mile Cross shows 
a wondrously animated scene; a scene 
full of figures that rouse our love and 
interest, as we glance into it during the 
days when Mary Mitford and her father 
lived there together. Let us enter the 
trim garden, so brightly starred with flow- 
ers, one summer afternoon, and try for a 
moment to describe what we see there. 
We must tread carefully, or we shall dis- 
turb some of the many members of the 
canine family who are lying stretched at 
ease, or otherwise taking their pleasure 
on all sides, and shail call forth a whimper 
ora petulant growl, the sound of which 
will gain for us no favor in the eyes of 
the master and mistress of the place, with 
whom their pets are not animals, but regu- 
lar personalities. There are dogs every- 
where; in the garden, in the drawing- 
room, in attendance at the dinner-table. 
Two lovely Scotch terriers are gamboling 
on the lawn, a greyhound is slumbering in 
the porch, a curly spaniel on the doorstep, 
a splendid deerhound is majestically tak- 
ing a constitutional up and down the 
gravel walk. It is a perfect dogs’ para- 
dise, where all their whims are allowed 
full scope, and all their habits and customs 
respected. 

But to turn from the dogs to the men 
and women present. 

Here are two elderly gentlemen walking 
to and fro leisurely in the sunshine. 
What a free, airy, jaunty bearing one of 
them has, in spite of his years; what 
grace there is in the upright carriage of 
his head; with what a springy step he 
moves; what a genial sunbeam there is 
in his glance; what wondrous sweetness 
in the handsome mouth! And yet the face 
of the gentleman in the clerical dress who 
is his companion, certainly inspires more 
feelings of reliance as we gaze at the 
friendly smile and calm, honest brow. 
When we look at Dr. Mitford, we cannot 
wonder that everybody loves him; but 
when we look at Mr. Harness, the clergy- 
man, we cannot wonder that everybody 
trusts him. There is another gentleman 
not far off sauntering up and down with 
a book in his hand, a book over which he 
is now very intent, and now full of sly 
laughter that ripples over from eye and 
lip. This is Chorley, the journalist, and 
he is reading an unlucky book, on which 
to-morrow he is going to write a critique 
that will not be exactly all sugar. 

But our attention soon wanders from 
the gentlemen to two ladies who are sit- 
ting on a garden bench hard by. There 
is singular matronly grace in the little 
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figure of the elder of the pair, and there 
is singular brightness and sweetness, too, 
in her face, which is wondrously young 
and smooth, though the small lace cap 
proclaims that she must be somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. Yet attractive though 
her appearance is, the eye is drawn, as 
with a spell, to her companion. Oh! let 
us gaze on and on into those delicate feat- 
ures, where heart and intellect seem 
married in such fair accord. Who would 
not be ready to live for that smile, to die 
for that glance? Who, in deepest sad- 
ness, could not but be soothed by listening 
to the melody of that voice? As we 
watch her and hear her, we do not marvel 
that she is to be the queenly moon of a 
poet’s home, the mother of an artist, and 
that England is to count her as her great- 
est poetess, the girl, Elizabeth Barrett, 
who now sits beside her closest, and 
warmest, and almost motherly friend, 
Mary Russell Mitford. 

It was a cruel tearing of her heart’s ten- 
derest fibres for Mary Mitford when her 
old father was taken away from her side. 
She did not wrap herself up, however, in 
a dark, heavy mantle of sorrow ; she did 
not let her healthy interest in life and the 
commonplace, daily things of life grow 
pale and dim; such a course of action 
would have been completely foreign to 
her sympathetic, genial nature, in which 
the fountain of sweet waters never could 
grow dry. Her poorer neighbors basked 
in the sunshine of her free liberality ; her 
dogs still frisked around her; her garden 
was still a rainbow of richly blended col- 
ors; her little house was still the favorite 
rendezvous of all that was wisest, and 
brightest, and best in the land. Even 
now, dwellers in the neighborhood of 
Three Mile Cross recollect the strings of 
carriages which used to besiege the charm- 
ing old Jady’s modest gate on summer 
afternoons, when she gave her so-called 
“ strawberry parties.” 

A few years before her death, Mary 
Mitford removed from Three Mile Cross 
to Swallowfield, on account of the house 
she there took possession of being more 
comfortable. Here, as in the old home, 
it was all sunshine, all perfume in the 
atmosphere which surrounded her; even 
when age and infirmity began to creep 
upon her, she could not forget to be sym- 
pathetic and gracious. At length, after 
her health had been gently declining for 
some time, she passed calmly out of this 
life at the age of sixty-eight, leaving a 
name that we still love. 

ALICE KING. 
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From The Sunday Magazine. 
MOUNT CARMEL. 


BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


FIRST PAPER. 


THERE is no spot on the surface of the 
globe to which such well-attested tradi- 
tions of sanctity attach, as those with 
which Mount Carmel has been invested 
from the earliest times, and which, through 
various forms of truth and superstition, 
cling to it to this day. It was a sacred 
mountain long before the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, and the mystic 
fires which lit up the promontory on which 
the Carmelite monastery now stands, 
gleamed upon the hosts of Thotmes, the 
Egyptian monarch, when he invaded Phe- 
nicia; as they doubtless did at a later date 
upon the army of Joshua, when, as we 
read in the Bible, he conquered “ the king 
of Jokneam of Carmel.” Known to the 
Arabs as “the mountain of the thousand 
caves,” it may possibly be owing to the 
fact that its calcareous formation furnished 
innumerable natural retreats to hermits 
and anchorites, who may have dwelt here 
from the most remote antiquity, that it 
first acquired this character for sanctity. 
Be that as it may, the associations with 
which it is invested now are inseparably 
connected with the Biblical record, and 
especially with the history of Elijah and 
his servant. The spots still held in high- 
est veneration are situated at the two 
extremities of the mountain, and are four- 
teen miles apart; but the whole mountain 
is thirty-five miles in circumference, and 
consists of a main ridge or backbone, from 
which gorges and valleys branch off, with 
minor cross ranges and elevated plateaus, 
the whole forming a highland region tri- 
angular in shape, of which the highest 
point has an elevation of one thousand 
eight hundred feet above the sea-level. 

As the picturesque beauties and inter- 
esting antiquarian remains of this moun- 
tain district are but little known to the 
ordinary tourist, and as I have had oppor- 
tunities of thoroughly exploring it, it may 
be interesting to examine it in detail, 
which can best be accomplished by mak- 
ing a complete circuit of the mountain, 
striking into its wild and romantic re- 
cesses as occasion may require. If we 
take as our point of departure the monas- 
tery of Mount Carmel, which stands on a 
projecting promontory at a height of five 
hundred feet above the sea, and is built 
over the cave which is reputed to have 
been the retreat of the prophet, and take 
the path which winds down the precipi- 
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tous hillside to the seashore, we reach 
almost at its base a ruined building, in 
the courtyard of which stands a palm-tree. 
It was erected to guard the vast cave 
where Elijah is supposed to have taught, 


a cave called the School of the Prophets. | 


While the Christians have exclusive pos- 
session of the cave at the top, this lower 
one has always been religiously clung to 
by the Moslems, and is the scene of pil- 
grimages on various occasions by Mos- 
lems, Jews, and Druses, all of whom cele- 
brate observances here, the Moslems and 
Druses especially paying votive visits, 
when they pass the night in festivity and 
dancing, usually sacrificing goats, and oc- 
casionally having processions, very pic- 
turesque to witness by the light of their 
camp fires. Even Bedouins from beyond 
Jordan come here occasionally to perform 
vows, the men on their wild steeds, and 
the women, completely concealed from 
public gaze, swaying to and fro on the 
backs of camels. The cave which is the 
scene of these nocturnal ceremonies is 
about forty feet long by twenty-four in 
width; its sides are covered with inscrip- 
tions in Greek and Hebrew, some of very 
old date; and in the immediate vicinity 
are rock-hewn cisterns, and steps carved 
out of the solid stone leading to smaller 
caves. Half a mile to the south of this, 
on the edge of a flat ledge of rock which 
projects out into the sea, is a tumulus 
or mound, which marks probably the site 
of the ancient Roman city of Sycaminum ; 
here may yet be found numerous frag- 
ments of carved marble, pedestals, capi- 
tals, and prostrate granite columns; and 
on a spur of the range behind, about 
a hundred feet higher, there is a small 
plateau on which are similar remains, in- 
dicating that it formed what was appar- 
ently an upper town, approached by flights 
of steps cut in the rock, traces of which 
still remain. Here, too, are numerous 
rock-cut caves, some containing docedi,; 
others probably were lived in by hermits ; 
while tradition has it that some were used 
as sentry boxes by the Crusaders, who 
could here conveniently guard the narrow 
pass which leads to the plain of Sharon. 
Many copper coins of the date of Con- 
stantine have been found here. 

Following the base of the range for 
about two miles, we suddenly come upon 
a romantic gorge which cuts into the 
mountain. If we ascend this, we skirt a 
garden of figs and pomegranates wedged 
in between the steep rocky sides, and 
irrigated by a copious spring, which, issu- 
ing from a fissure in the limestone, fills a 
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| reservoir about eight feet square and six 
| deep, hewn out of the rock. This spring 
|is called Ain Siah, and the gorge is cele- 
| brated because here was erected, at the 
| time of the first Crusade, the first Carmel- 
ite monastery. Until then the mountain 
had remained, from the days of Elijah, 
the retreat of holy men. According to 
Carmelite tradition the prophet Elijah 
saw in the cloud “no bigger than a man’s 
hand” the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception; and I have an engraving which 
represents the Virgin appearing in the 
cloud, as witnessed by the prophet. The 
successors of the prophet, before the 
birth of Christ, were said to have been 
familiar with this mystery ; and its revela- 
tion having been first made on Carmel, 
the anchorites who inhabited the mountain 
are supposed to have lived in constant 
anticipation of the miraculous occurrence. 
According to the tradition, which is firmly 
believed in by the Carmelite monks, ten 
days after the ascension of our Lord St. 
Peter preached the gospel to a large num- 
ber of persons assembled at Jerusalem, 
among whom were some of the hermits of 
Carmel, who immediately accepting it as 
the fulfilment of the long-desired event, 
returned to their mountain, and enlarged 
the building which had already been 
erected there in memory of Elijah, dedi- 
cating it to the Virgin Mary. But it was 
not till the fourth century that the em- 
press Helena built a church, in which this 
chapel is said to have been included. 
Still the ascetics who worshipped here 
lived in the caves, and continued to do so 
until the end of the twelfth century, when 
the first monastery was erected, the re- 
mains of which still exist. They consist 
of a massive wall, which extends almost 
across the gorge, and behind which are 
the walls of a roofless chamber, and several 
cells, which have been hewn from the 
rock. The channels still remain by which 
the garden was irrigated. To approach 
it we have to make a steep ascent between 
walls of limestone, from the sides of which 
crop out strata of petrified twigs of some 
antediluvian forest. On the leit is a huge 
cave, containing stalls for fourteen horses, 
possibly used in crusading times; and 
from the rock opposite gushes out another 
spring of cold, clear water, known as the 
fountain of Elijah. It, too, flows into a 
cistern hewn for it, and, shaded by wide- 
spreading old fig-trees, forms to this day 
a most charming retreat. 

The whole valley is called the Valley 
of the Martyrs, from the fact that, in the 
year A.D. 1238, the monastery was at- 
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tacked by the Saracens, and all the monks, 
at that time very numerous, were massa- 
cred. Their bodies were thrown into the 
lower cistern. For the following five 
hundred years the Carmelites were again 
compelled to take refuge in the caves, at 
least such of them as clung to the moun- 
tain, for the present building, situated 
three miles from the scene of this trag- 
edy, is of recent date. About four hun- 
dred feet above the fountain of Elijah is 
a plateau called the Garden of Elijah, 
or the Field of Melons. It is strewn 
with geodes, of which I found several 
curious specimens, some of them in the 
shape of melons, a circumstance which 
has given rise to the legend that the 
prophet, walking one day in this fruitful 
garden, asked the proprietor to give him 
some; on which the proprietor, loath to 
to part with his fruit, replied, “ They are 
not fruit, but stones.” “Then stones let 
them remain,” exclaimed the prophet, 
upon which they were instantly petri- 
fied. 

Leaving this most romantic gorge, 
which, with its fruitful gardens, its over- 
hanging rocks, its gushing fountains, its 
spacious Caverns, its massive, crumbling 
ruins, its tragic associations, and its 
wealth of petrifactions, is one of the most 
picturesque and interesting spots in Car- 
mel, though unknown to the tourist, and 
following the foot-hills for another half- 
mile, we reach the ruins of Kefr es Samir, 
where the stones of great size which 
formed the foundations of the ancient 
buildings still mark their site, aad indi- 
cate an antiquity greater probably than 
the period of Roman occupation, though 
it is possibly identical with Calamon, a 
place where a Roman cohort was sta- 
tioned, noted in the Jerusalem itinerary 
as being three miles from Sycaminum, 
and hence it is supposed to be the Castra 
mentioned in the Talmud, near Heppa 
(Haifa), a place inhabited by Minim or 
heretics, and Samaritans. 

As we skirt the hills the plain widens, 
and is more than a mile broad, richly cul- 
tivated, some of the land belonging to the 
German colony at Haifa. In less than an 
hour we enter the extensive olive groves 
of Tireh, and find ourselves the guests 
of the sheikh of a village which has a 
character unrivalled in the country for 
turbulence and dishonesty; it contains a 
thousand or more inhabitants, all Mos- 
lems, and the terror of their neighbors, 
most of whose lands they have by force 
‘appropriated ; latterly, however, owing to 
the increasing population and civilization 
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of Haifa, their predatory propensities are 
being somewhat curbed. Here are the 
ruins of an old Benedictine monastery of 
the thirteenth century, still in fair preser- 
vation. If we strike into the heart of the 
mountain by the rugged valley at the 
mouth of which Tireh is situated, we shall 
be amply repaid for the roughness of the 
road by the romantic scenery through 
which it leads us; the castellated cliffs 
are perforated with caverns, and we climb 
for an hour through one of the wildest 
gorges imaginable, until we unexpectedly 
strike a pink fringe of flowering oleanders, 
which indicate the presence of water, and 
consequently the existence of an un- 
usually copious spring above. The stream 
itself has dwindled away, so far from its 
source, to a mere trickle, but there is a 
ruined mill with a broken aqueduct con- 
sisting of small masonry with two pointed 
arches, and we observe upon a large stone 
which is built into it a Maltese cross with 
a raised border. The position of this old 
mill is in the highest degree picturesque. 
We seem surrounded on all sides by 
precipices, which approach so closely that 
there is scarcely room for the rivulet with 
its margin of oleanders to pass between 
them. Looking up, we perceive, six hun- 
dred feet overhead, piles of stone ruins, 
to which, by rock-cut steps, we clamber, 
and find that the walls with their arched 
doorways are still standing to a height of 
several feet, while there are stone lintels 
seven or eight feet long, fragments of 
columns, and other indications of a by- 
gone architecture. Strewn about in the 
immediate neighborhood are several hand- 
some rock-cut tombs containing /ocudi 
and bottle-shaped cisterns. This village 
was only abandoned by the Druses about 
thirty years ago, and their fine old wide- 
spreading fig and pomegranate trees still 
remain, but the stones of which it was 
composed bear all the marks of extreme 
antiquity, and its favorable position has 
probably secured its occupation from the 
most ancient time. The natives told me 
that a Christian church once stood here, 
and it is not unlikely the site of the By- 
zantine monastery which we know at one 
time to have existed in some part of Car- 
mel. In one of the handsomest rock-cut 
tombs I have seen in the mountains, dis- 
tant about two miles from this spot, I 
found a Greek inscription, which was too 
much defaced, however, for me to read, 
but which would give color to this hy- 
pothesis. The present name of this most 
beautiful spot is Shellaleh, and it is cele- 
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spring just above it is the most copious 
in the mountain, and the only one capable 
for some months of the year of turning a 
mill, though it is many years since it was 
put to any such use. The valley opens 
up just beyond, and there is a fine stretch 
of arable land, but no settlers can be found 
hardy enough to establish themselves 
here, and brave their proximity to the 
lawless population of Tireh. If, instead 
of going back to that disreputable village, 
we cross a high dividing ridge, we come 
upon another beautiful valley, in which, at 
a height of twelve hundred feet above 
the sea, is situated the Druse village of 
Dahlieh, a charming spot commanding a 
lovely view over the Mediterranean, five 
miles distant, with the promontory pro- 
jecting into it on which is situated the 
ruin of Athlit. This is one of the only 
two Druse villages now remaining out of 
eight, which formerly furnished the popu- 
lation of the mountain. 

There were once about four thousand 
Druses in Carmel, settled here some two 
hundred and fifty years ago by the famous 
warrior Fakreddin, who extended his con- 
quest south to his point, and who planted 
some of his people here; but under the 
Egyptian rule they commenced to migrate, 
and have continued to do so under the 
present régime, finding that the protection 
which is accorded to the Christian popu- 
lation by the various powers of Europe is 
denied them, while they are unable to de- 
fend themselves against their Moslem 
neighbors, and are subject to all the ex- 
actions and oppression of the Turkish 
government without hope of relief. Per- 
haps their misfortunes render them amia- 
ble, for they are certainly a more agreeable 
people to live amongst than either Chris- 
tians or Moslems. The united population 
of Dahlieh and Esfia, the other Druse 
village, is now about eight hundred. 
Dahlieh is surrounded by gardens and 
orchards of fig and other fruit-bearing 
trees, and vineyards, and is especially 
favored in point of climate. There are 
two sheikhs, one who is the spiritual head 
of the community, and one the temporal. 
Although so distant from the rest of the 
Druse nation who inhabit the mountains 
of the Lebanon and the Jebel Druge, to 
the east of the Hauran, they are never- 
theless in constant relations with them; 
and last year, when I spent two months 
at the Druse village of Esfia, I had many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with sheikhs of distant villages, who 
come on annual visits to their brothers 
of Carmel, 
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Returning to the base of the mountain 
by the valley, at the head of which 
Dahlieh is situated, we pass an interest- 
ing ruin called Muon Esh Shukf, where 
a solitary palm rears its tuft conspicu- 
ously in the centre of the valley, towering 
above the grove of figs and pomegranates, 
which grow amid the crumbling walls of 
ancient massive masonry. Here, too, is 
an abundant spring, from whence flows a 
fertilizing stream, rendering this part of 
the valley unusually rich-looking and at- 
tractive. It is a gentle slope of about 
three miles from here to the plain, cross- 
ing which we reach in another mile anda 
half the picturesque old ruin of Athlit. 
We approach it through a singular cleft in 
a low ridge of limestone, on the summit 
of which was situated the crusading for- 
tress of El] Dustrey. The extensive sta- 
bles were hewn out of the living rock, 
which here bears testimony in all direc- 
tions to the skill and perseverance of 
these ancient warriors, especially where 
questions of defence were concerned. 
The passage through the rocks, which is 
just wide enough to admit a wagon, was 
evidently barred in old times by gateways, 
the sockets for which are still to be seen 
in the rock on both sides. The limestone 
which forms the roadway through this 
narrow passage is deeply indented with 
the ruts of ancient chariot-wheels; it was 
called formerly Petra Incisa, is about a 
hundred yards long, and opens on toa 
sandy spit, at the rocky extremity of which 
the fortress is situated. 

Formerly called Castellum Peregrino- 
rum, Athblit was built by the Crusaders in 
the year 1218 A.D., but there can be no 
doubt that a castle existed here prior to 
that time; and there is a tradition among 
the Jews that it is identical with Bether 
mentioned in the Talmud, and celebrated 
as the burial-place of Barchoba, whose 
successful revolution against the Romans 
in the second century after Christ, is an 
episode of Jewish history which, consider- 
ing its interest and the importance which 
must have attached to it at the time, has 
scarcely received the attention it merits at 
the hands of historians. It is sad to 
think, as we wander over these extensive 
ruins, that fifty years ago Athlit still ex- 
isted, an almost perfect specimen of a 
crusading castle. It is only during the 
last half century that the work of demoli- 
tion has been especially active, and the 
walls have been used as a quarry with 
which to restore the fortifications of Acre, 
and repair other towns upon the coast, but 
they are still the finest crusading remains 
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in Palestine. The fortress stands on a| this fastness, and abandon it for the cen- 
promontory with one shallow bay to the |turies to come to the Saracen. This 
south, and a second protected by a reef of | event took place in 1291 AD. About two 
rocks on the north. An outer line of | hundred squalid fellahin now inhabit the 
fortification is formed by a long wall run-| ruins, their mud hovels, into which, here 
ning north and south, and by a_ second | and there, a fragment of marble is built, 
running west to the sea, from the tower at | forming a singular contrast with the mas- 
the south-east corner. Along the eastern|sive masonry by which they are sur- 
wall outside are the remains of the fosse, | rounded, and with one or two noble col- 
once filled fromthe sea. Itisrelatedthat}umns which still remain to attest its 
two oxen could scareely drag one of the | former greatness, 

stones used by the Templars for building 
these walls in a cart. 

Immediately to the right of the old gate- 
way by which we enter, and which is now 
closed at night by the few natives inhabit- From The Spectator. 
ing the ruins, by a heavy wooden door & SORSITess SeEeoe. 
studded with nails, is a massive fragment} Mr. J. S. MILL, in his essay on “ Lib- 
of wall, which, towering to a height of|erty,” long ago warned us against the 
about one hundred and twenty feet above | stupefying influence of custom upon hu- 
the sea, is a conspicuous landmark ; it is} man beings, and held that we ought to 
itself eighty feet in height, sixteen feet} encourage eccentricities in each other, 
thick, and thirty-five paces long. On the|and to guard jealously the right to be 
inside are three ribbed pointed arches | eccentric, instead of insisting on reducing 
supported on corbels, representing on the | every one by the hard-and-fast Procrus- 
left a bearded head, on the right a head | tean standard toa single dead level of me- 
shaven, with curling hair; in the centre a|diocrity. But whatever our sins may be in 
cantalever, with three lilies in low relief. | this respect towards human beings, surely 
But the most remarkable feature of Athlit | they are greater still towards the domestic 
is its enormous vaults. The principal|animals. We reduce our horses, so far 
ones are six in number, running round ajas possible, to the mechanical condition 
rectangle measuring about five hundred | of locomotive engines, — indeed, eccentric 
feet by three hundred. In fact the old | horses might involve very serious dangers 
town must have been built almost entirely | to life and limb, —our dogs to sentinels, 
over vaults. The operation of exploring | which we drill to a social decorum as 
these was so hot and disagreeable, and my | rigid as our own; while we regard the 
appliances for illuminating them so lim-| eccentricities of a cat with undisguised 
ited, that it was difficult to realige their | horror, as the mere prelude to dangerous 
great extent; but according to the re-|insanity. No one who watches can fail to 
searches of the Palestine Exploration | see how bigoted we are against anything 
Fund they are from fifty to three hundred | like a “new departure” among our poor 
feet in length, from thirty to fifty broad, lrelations. If aman begins to save against 
and about thirty feet high. The most|his old age, we call it thrift, and praise 
perfect is that facing the sea to the west- | him as a small capitalist who is giving 
ward, which is well lighted by three arched | hostages to fortune; but if a dog accumu- 
windows. It seems tohave beena hall or | lates a store of bones or food, we look 
refectory, as the carving on the roof is far | upon him as indulging in dangerous ca- 
more elaborate than in the other vaults, | prices, which may end in the necessity of 
which may have been used as stables or | putting a bullet through his head. There 
magazines for stores. Scarcely anything | may be exceptions here and there. Some- 
remains of the church, which was almost | times you find an old lady who will protect 
perfect fifty years ago; but the earthquake | eccentricity in a parrot, a magpie, or a 
of 1837 began the work of destruction | jackdaw, as a bird that has a right to a 
which has since been so ruthlessly carried | certain freedom of movement in return for 
on. its entertaining attempts at conversation. 
Athlit was evidently the centre from} But, on the whole, there is no sterner 
which an extensive tract of country was|standard of conventionality than that 
governed by the Crusaders, and it was a| which we enforce on our domestic ani- 
spot they clung to till the last; not until| mals. Pet dogs become perfect bigots in 
Acre had fallen, and they had lost their | favor of the usual, and persecute any at- 
foothold of every inch of the coast north | tempt to deviate from it on the part even 
and south, did the last Crusader evacuate | of a more powerful and less favored col- 
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league, as the Inquisition persecuted her- 
esy, or as the court of Russia persecutes | 
Nihilism. There is nothing equal to the 
indignation of an indoors dog at any in- 
vasion of the privacy of the drawing-room 
by an outdoors dog, and nothing more 
melancholy than the servile apologies 
which the big dog will make to the little 
one, for even proposing to break through 
the animal etiquette of the house. The 
horror of the queen’s chamberlain, when 
once an officer presented himself at the 
levée in the proper court suit diversified 
by slippers, which he had forgotten to 
exchange for the regulation boots, was 
not so great asthe horror of the terrier 
and the Pomeranian when a collie or a 
setter presents himself on the threshold 
of their mistress’s sitting-room. We 
smother the genius of our dogs with our 
conventionalisms, and stifle the originality 
of our cats with luxurious bribes. We 
did, indeed, meet the other day, within 
the precincts of a great cathedral, with a 
young cat who was spoken of as “ epoch- 
making,” —as likely to originate a new 
hegira by the fervor of his genius. But 
even of his great promise, we could gather 
no articulate account. He was stillin the 
period of early youth, and perhaps was 
brooding over the designs by which he 
hoped to transform, in some future day, 
the world of the cathedral close. But, as 
a rule, itis certain that we teach our do- 
mestic animals as the Singhalese teach 
their tame elephants, to discourage stead- 
ily and effectually everything like eccen- 
tricities, whether deliberate or capricious, 
or assertions of liberty, on the part of 
their wilder colleagues, and so drill them 
into our dead level of habit. 

What important variations of character, 
however, might we not promote, if we 
took more pains to foster what a writer 
of thirty years ago used to call “ the indi- 
viduality of the individual” amongst our 
friends of thelowerraces? Sir John Lub- 
bock thinks that he has partially taught a 
poodle to read, but, as a correspondent of 
ours once suggested, that may be a stepin 
the wrong direction, — not a development 
of the true genius of the dog, but an at- 
tempt to merge the genius of the dog in 
habits peculiar to man, and likely rather 
to result in engrafting an imitative hu- 
manity on a totally different kind of 
capacity. On the other hand, in his ex- 
periments on ants, Sir John Lubbock has 
gone on the sounder principle of setting | 
the ants problems to solve for themselves, | 
a principle which has resulted in showing | 
that different races of ants have very | 
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different resources, and that different in- 
dividuals, even in the same race, show a 
very different:amount of resource in deal- 
ing with the same difficulty. This is 
confirmed by what we know of our more 
intimate friends among the domestic ani- 
mals; and surely we should do more to 
develop their capacity by stimulating 
them to meet difficulties by their own re- 
sources, than we can effect by taking their 
training so completely under our own 
care. Is it not possible that, as things 
go, the companionship of man is rather an 
incubus on the natural genius of the 
inferior animals than a help to its devel- 
opment? It is clear that the ants, at least, 
are more sagacious in proportion as they 
live more apart from man, and are thrown 
upon their own resources. The harvest- 
ing ants of Texas and the leaf-cutting and 
military ants of Nicaragua are far higher 
in civilization than the ants of the more 
densely peopled countries of Europe. 
In proportion as they have a freer scope 
for their efforts, their social communities 
appear to be founded on a more advanced 
intelligence and organization. Is it not 
possible that we stunt the intelligence of 
our humbler fellow-creatures by doing so 
much for them, and permitting them to do 
so little for themselves? 

Certainly there is far too little disposi- 
tion to allow of eccentricity in the lower 
animals and for what comes of eccentricity. 
Half-domesticated birds, however, will 
occasionally show very remarkable eccen- 
tricities, and even appear to be making 
experiments — though experiments which 
we should, of course, regard as of a very 
unscientific kind —in the modification of 
their own instincts. The present writer 
knows a pigeon of exceedingly eccentric 
disposition, not unlike “ the single gentle- 
man” in Dickens’s “ Curiosity Shop” in 
his habits. He keeps seven pigeon- 
boxes all to himself, and _ persecutes 
relentlessly any pigeons which propose to 
share these dwellings with him. He is 
as averse to the society even of the gen- 
tler sex, as was St. Antony himself in the 
Egyptian deserts. Not a pigeon will he 
admit within the circle of his sway. And 
yet in spite of this resolute and inveterate 
bachelorhood, this eccentric pigeon is 
always endeavoring to build nests, and 
looking out for objects of an egg-like 
form, which he thinks it possible to hatch. 
He will accumulate twigs and straws now 
here, now there, at very great pains and 
labor. He will coo sometimes to inani- 
mate objects, sometimes to captive birds 
of another breed, sometimes to a kitien 
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or a dog, or even a flower-pot, with the | seem to throw on the eccentricities of a 


quaintest and politest antics. He will sit 


most active and confident school of mod- 


patiently on china saucers on the mantel-/ern thought? If John Stuart Mill were 


piece of one room, while he accumulates 
the materials fora nest on the top of a 
closet in another room. He does not 
even drive away the possible mother of a 
family with more zeal than he shows in 
seeking to be a good father to some imag- 
inary chick which he seems to expect to 
elicit from aring-stand or a letter-weight. 
So far as the present writer can judge, he 
is a pigeon of strong Malthusian views, 
who hopes to inaugurate a new régime 
which may have the same relation to the 
ordinary habits of pigeons which the Pos- 
itivist worship bears to the other religions 
of the world. He hopes to foster and 
cultivate the family’ and parental idea 
without any corresponding reality, without 
any aid from outside, indeed, except an 
apparatus of external ceremony, which 
feigns the existence of a purely ideal 
mate, and affects to indulge in the expec- 
tation of impossible offspring. Doubtless 
he thinks that there is nothing so good as 
the courtly attitude of a pigeon towards 
his mate, especially if there be no mate to 
justify it; nothing more touching than 
the patient preparation for offspring and 
the education of the young, especially if 
there be no young to complicate the prob- 
lem of tenderness and foresight, by re- 
quiring a real supply of food and attention. 
This eccentric pigeon seems to be a soli- 
tary thinker of the Comtist kind, who 
hopes to solve the problem of preserv- 
ing to the full all the higher instincts of 
bird life, without the difficulties involved 
in supplying those instiacts with real ob- 
jects. If a human thinker can empty 
religion of its meaning, and yet justify all 
its forms and sentiments and external 
rites, and if he is to receive nothing but 
praise for his achievement, why may we 
not regard with interest and admiration 
the effort of an eccentric bird to retain all 
the ceremonial forms of chivalrous ob- 
servance and elaborate parental care and 
patience, without, in fact, complicating 
the situation by admitting the neighbor- 
hood of either wife or child? To our 
mind, the idiosyncrasies of such a crea- 
ture as this deserve the most attentive 
study. Who knows whether we might 
not find in the world of eccentric instinct 
all sorts of anticipations of eccentric intel- 
lect?) Who knows whether we might not 
find genius and originality in other races 
of animals which would throw as much 
light upon the genius and originality of 
man, as the eccentricities of this pigeon 





right in thinking it a sacred duty not to 
discourage the milder lunacies of human 
beings, might we not with equal advantage 
extend his exhortation, and make it in- 
clude the duty of protecting the indepen- 
dent development of the idiosyncrasies of 
bird and beast, in the hope of finding in 
them some clue to the various oddities 
and harmless insanities of human thought 
and action? 


From The Athenzum. 
,BYRON’S NEWSTEAD. 


READERS of “ The Real Lord Byron” 
do not need to be reminded how little 
Byron knew of the county in which his 
principal estate lay, for how short a time 
he resided on that estate, how seldom he 
visited the property after the pilgrimage 
to Greece, and how he sold his Notting- 
hamshire lands to Co]. Wildman in 1817- 
18. But the description of Norman Ab- 
bey in “ Don Juan,” the allusions to it in 
“Childe Harold,” and the record of the 
poet’s brief residence within the walls 
when he entertained his college friends, 
will ever render Newstead Abbey the 
central point of interest in his personal 
story, the shrine to be visited by his ad- 
mirers, even as Stratford on-Avon is vis- 
ited by the worshippers of Shakespeare. 

Succeeding to the Byron barony in his 
eleventh year (1798), Byron succeeded at 
the same time to an estate so poor in its 
rental and so beset with legal difficulties, 
arising from the late Jord’s sales of Roch- 
dale land, that the revenue available for 
his education was barely sufficient for the 
purpose. All the allowance Chancery 
could make Byron whilst he was a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate was soo/. a year, in 
addition to which he received something 
less than another yearly Soo/, through the 
goodness of his mother, who borrowed 
1,000/, for his use whilst he was at the 
university; and that the Court of Chan- 
cery gave him as good an allowance as 
the circumstances of the case permitted 
appears from the fact that, at the final 
settlement of accounts on the poet’s at- 
tainment of his majority, the sum paid 
over to him by the court fell considerably 
short of 1,000/, —a trifle for the youthful 
peer, in debt to tradesmen and money- 
lenders, and on the point of setting forth 
on his travels in a style that would not 
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have misbeseemed him had he been in 
possession of 10,000/. a year. 

Dealing with so slender and embar- 
rassed an estate, the Court of Chancery 
determined to let Newstead Abbey during 
the young lord’s minority to any suitable 
tenant who would take it on terms that 
would relieve the court of the necessity of 
paying the local rates chargeable on the 
mansion and grounds, cover the cost of 
needful repairs and the wages of the 
gamekeeper, and yield a clear yearly rent 
to the estate of 50/. On these terms it 
was decided to let the mansion-house and 
offices, the gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
and all the land within the walls (reserva- 
tion being, however, made to the landlord 
of “the Bailiff’s house as now occupied 
by Owen Mealey, and stall for one horse 
and standing for one cart, and the use of 
the yard to keep timber and work up ma- 
terials in for repairs of the farms, and 
also the use of such parts of the gardens, 
where the young forest trees, quick, and 
seeds are now planted and sown”). The 
tenant was also to have the keeper’s 
lodge, and the small paddock next the 
lime-kiln wood, together with “ the liberty 
of hunting, shooting, coursing, and fishing 
within the manor, and the nomination of 
the gamekeeper, who is to be kept and 
employed wholly as such for the manor at 
y® tenant’s expence, and to reside con- 
stantly in the Keeper’s Lodge during the 
term, and to have a sufficient stock of 
game of all sorts for breeding at the end 
of the term.” Further, it was arranged 
for the tenant “to have the carriage of 
Born Coal by the Tenants to the Hall, as 
they have been used to do.” Further 
reservation to the landlord was made of 
“the power over the different waters of 
the lakes, ponds, and pools within the 
manor (except those of the gardens), with 
the power of keeping up or letting off the 
same at pleasure.” Such are the chief 
particulars of the paper entitled “ Pro- 
posals for letting Newstead Abbey, 13th 
Jany, 1803,” copies of which were sent on 
that day by Mr. John Hanson, solicitor, 
of 6 Chancery Lane, to Miss Launder and 
Lord Grantley, who were both making in- 
quiries about the holding. Lord Grantley 
kept away from Newstead, but Miss 
Launder was tenant of the Abbey man- 


sion for a few months of 1803, coming | 


here with her sister in the late spring or 
early summer of that year, and being suc- 
ceeded in the tenancy by Lord Grey de 
Ruthin, who allowed the two ladies to 
overstay their rightful term of occupancy 
for some two or three weeks. The Misses 
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Launder, spinsters of mature age and 
hospitable temper, seem to have taken the 
place on trial, and finding it not to their 
minds left the way open to the peer, who 
certainly got a picturesque residence and 
considerable opportunities for sport at 
what would nowadays be thought a curi- 
ously low rent. 

Letters by the elder Miss Launder are 
extant to show that in writing she used v 
for w, a peculiarity raising a suspicion 
that she treated w in the same uncivil 
way in her speech; and one of these 
epistles is interesting for its evidence that 
the Misses Launder did not retire from 
Newstead Abbey without encountering 
Catherine Gordon Byron (the poet’s moth- 
er) under equally disagreeable and ludi- 
crous circumstances, and having opportu- 
nities for studying some of the least 
amiable characteristics of that rather ec- 
centric lady. Proud of Newstead, and 
pardonably curious as to what was going 
on there, Mrs. Byron, still living in lodg- 
ings at Nottingham, bethought herself 
that she would run over to the Abbey and 
pass t:wvo or three days there, in the inter- 
val between the day on which the Misses 
Launder would leave and the day on 
which Lord Grey de Ruthin would take 
possession. Unfortunately for all three 
ladies, Mrs. Byron was unaware that, in- 
stead of leaving Newstead on the day 
| appointed for their departure, the Misses 
| Launder were still lingering at the Abbey. 
| It followed that on coming to Newstead, 
|to rest awhile without invitation or per- 
mission from Lord Grey de Ruthin, she 
| found the Misses Launder still in posses- 
sion. An intruder herself, the excitable 
Mrs. Byron somehow came to the conclu- 
sion that whilst she was on her own 
ground and in her own lawful right in do- 
ing what she pleased at the Abbey, the 
Misses Launder were somehow or other 
guilty of intrusion. Hence the lively in- 
terchange of discourtesies and a pretty 
little squabble that caused the elder Miss 
Launder a few days later to write this 
letter to Mr. John Hanson, the afore-men- 
tioned solicitor for the Newstead estate: 


1." From Miss F. Launder to Fohn Hanson, Esq. 
Tong Hall, Aug. 1803. 

S1r, — You will be surprised at my troub- 
| ling you vith a letter, but I have received such 
avery extraordinary one from Mrs, Byron, in 
vhich she mentions your name, and as neither 
my sister nor self can possibly find out vhat 
she alludes to, I have taken the liberty to copy 
it for your perusal, She came to Newstead 
very unexpectedly vhen ve vas from home, at 
our return desired to have a bed, staid a couple 
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of nights, and I can safely say met vith every 
politeness and attention in my pover to shev 
her, ve had a House ful of company to vhom 
she behave’d vith the greatest insolence, and 
my friends certainly laughed at her Folly, but 
as for my sister further than joining in the 
laugh she never said a vord about her either 
good or Ill-natured, as for her saying ve vas 
intruders at the time, she is greatly mistaken, 
as ve vas then there by the consent and appro- 
bation of Lord Grey. Of course she vas the 
intruder, as he vas the Tenant of the place, 
and could allov vhoever he thought proper to 
be there. Vhat she means by our disappoint- 
ment, on your account, I shall be extremely 
obliged to you to explain, as ve cannot under- 
stand, as we met vith no other disappointment, 
further than not haveing the pleasure of seeing 
you at the Abbey before ve left it. My sister 
unites vith me best compliments, 
I remain, sir, your obliged Humble Servt, 
F, LAUNDER. 
Direct Thoms. Plumers, Esq., 
Tong Hall, Yorkshire. 


Succeeded on the same sheet of paper 
by the following copy of Mrs. Byron’s 
letter :— 

Burgage Manor, Aug. 12. 

MapAM, — As far as I could judge from 
appearances you seem’d extremely civil to me 
vhen I vas at Nevstead, for vhich I thank you 
I am however since inform’d, that your sister 
has said several ill-natured things of me, vhich 
I do not now recollect, and if I did should not 
hardly think it vorth notice, as she can do noth- 
ing of me, there is a small mistake she has made, 
hovever, vhich I beg leave to rectifye. it is 
this, she azd her visitors vere intruders and 
not me, as you all ought to have left Nevstead 
before I came there, therefore if I gave any 
trouble you have only yourselves to blame, and 
any disappointment you had concerning Mr. 
Hanson, you may impute to the same cause. 
I am, Madam, your obd. servt., 

(Sign’d) C. G. Byron. 

I don’t intend giveing any answer to this 

letter. 


2. That Byron had a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the penury that is supposed to 
attend young poets, before the end of his 
university career, evidence is afforded by 
this note to Mr. John Hanson ;: — 


Dorant’s Hotel, October 19th, 1807. 
DEAR HAnson, —I will thank you to dis- 
burse the quarter due as soon as possible, for 
I am at this moment contemplating with woe- 
ful visage, one solitary Guinea, two bad six- 
pences and a shilling, being a// the cash at pres- 
ent in possession of 
Yours very truly, BYRON. 


3. Six weeks later he is writing from 
Trinity College to his solicitor for an ad- 
vance of 20/. on his next quarter’s allow- 
ance of 1252, instructions being given to 


the lawyer in the same letter to pay Mur- 
ray (the butler) the 5/. which the writer 
allowed the old servant four times a year: 


Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Dec. and, 1807. 

My DEAR Sir,—I hope to take my New 
Years Day dinner with you ex famille. Tell 
Hargreaves I will bring his Blackstones, and 
shall have no objection to see my Daniels... 
Sports, if they have not escaped his recollec- 
tion. —I certainly wish the expiration of my 
minority as much as you do, though for a rea- 
son more nearly affecting my magisterial per- 
son at this moment, namely, the want of twenty 
pounds, for no spendthrift peer, or unlucky 
poet, was never less indebted to Cash than 
George Gordon is at present, or is more likely 
to continue in the same predicament. — My 
present quarter due on the 25th was drawn 
long ago, and I must be obliged to you for the 
loan of twenty on my next, to be deducted 
when the whole becomes tangible, that is, 
probably, some months after it is exhausted, 
Reserve Murray’s quarter, of course, and I 
shall have just 1o0o/. to receive at Easter, but 
if the risk of my demand is too great, inform 
me, that I may if possible convert my Title into 
cash, though I am afraid twenty pounds will 
be too much to ask as Times go, if I were an 
Earl... . but a Barony must fetch ten, per- 
haps fifteen, and that is something when we 
have not as many pence. Your answer will 
oblige, Yours very truly, 

Byron, 

P. S. Remember me to Mrs, H. in particu- 

lar, and the family in general. 


4. Another note, touching the writer’s 
pecuniary straits, to Mr. Hanson: — 


Dorant’s, January 25th, 1808, 
Sir, — The picture I have drawn of my 
finances is unfortunately a true one, and I find 
the colors may be heightened but not improved 
by time. — I have inclosed the receipt, and re- 
turn my thanks for the loan, which shall be 
repaid the first opportunity. In the conclud- 
ing part of my last I gave my reasons for not 
troubling you with my society at present, but 
when I can either communicate or receive 
pleasure, I shall not be long absent. 
Yrs., &c., 
BYRON. 
P. S. I have received a letter from White- 
head, of course you know the contents, and 
must act as you think proper. 


5. Possibly by the same post that 
brought him the note given above, the 
lawyer received this more particular state- 
ment of his youthful client’s embarrass- 
ments ; — 


Dorant’s, January 25th, 1808. 
DEAR Sir, — Some time ago I gave Mitchell 
the sadler [szc] a letter for you, requesting his 
bill might be paid from the Balance of the 





Quarter you obliged me by advancing: If he 
| has received this you will further oblige me by 
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paying what remains, I believe somewhere 
about five pounds, if so much. 

You will confer a favor upon me by the loan 
of twenty. I will endeavor to repay it next 
week, as I have immediate occasion for that 
sum, and I should not require it of you could 
I obtain it elsewhere. 

I am now in my one and twentieth year, and 
cannot command as many pounds. To Cam- 
bridge I cannot go without paying my bills, 
and at present I could as soon compass the 
National Debt ; in London I must not remain, 
nor shall I, when I can procure a trifle to take 
me out of it. Home I have none; and if 
there was a possibility of getting out of the 
Country, I would gladly avail myself of it. 
But even that is denied me, my Debts amount 
to'three thousand three hundred to Jews, eight 
hundred to Mrs. B. of Nottingham, to coach- 
maker and other tradesmen a thousand more, 
and these must be much increased, before they 
are lessened. 

Such is the prospect before me, which is by 
no means brightened by ill-health. I would 
have called on you, but I have neither spirits 
to enliven myself or others, or inclination to 
bring a gloomy face to spoil a group of happy 
ones, I remain, 

Your obliged and obedt. sert., 
3YRON. 

P.S. Your answer to the former part will 
oblige, as I shall be reduced to a most unpleas- 
ant dilemma if it does not arrive. 


6. In the last month of 1808, when he 
is putting the last points to the “ English 
Bards,” Byron writes from Newstead that 
he supposes he must get quit of his em- 
barrassments by marrying “a golden dol- 
ly ” or blowing his brains out : — 


From Lord Byron to Fohn Hanson, Esq. 
Newstead Abbey, Notts, Dec. 17, 1808. 
My DEAR SirR,—I regret the contents of 
your letter as I think we shall be thrown on 
our backs from the delay. I do not know if 
our best method would not be to compromise 
if possible, as you know the state of my affairs 








will not be much bettered by a protracted and 
possibly unsuccessful litigation. However, I 
am and have been so much in the dark during 
the whole transaction that I am not a compe- 
tent judge of the most expedient measures. I 
suppose it will end in my marrying a Golden 
Doily or blowing my brains out; it does not 
much matter which, the remedies are nearly 
alike. I shall be glad to hear from you fur- 
ther on the business. I suppose now it will 
be still more difficult to come to any terms. 
Have you seen Mrs. Massenberg, and have you 
arranged my Israelitish accounts? Pray re- 
member me to Mrs. Hanson, to Harriet, and 
all the family, female and male, Believe me 
also yours, very sincerely, BYRON. 





7. That Mrs. Byron, who would cer. | 
tainly have disapproved of the other alter- | 
native, favored the notion of her son’s | 
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marriage with “a golden dolly,” appears 
from the following letter to Mr. Hanson 
from the lady, who wrote a far better 
letter in her later time than she could 
write when mad Jack Byron married her 
at Bath. The improvement of spelling, 
penmanship, and epistolary style so strik- 
ingly apparent in her letters warrants a 
confident opinion that, after losing her 
husband, the lady busied herself in self- 
education : — 


From Catherine Gordon Byron to Fohn Han- 
son, Esq. 
Southwell, 30 Jan. 1809. 

DEAR Sir, —I was sorry I could not see you 
here, Byron told me he intended to put his 
servants on Board Wages at Newstead, I was 
very sorry to hear of the great expence the New- 
stead fete would put him to, I can see nothing 
but the Road to Ruin in all this which grieves 
me to the heart and makes me still worse than 
I would otherwise be (unless indeed Coal 
Mines turn to Gold Mines) or that he mends 
his fortune in the old and usual way by marry- 
ing a Woman with two or three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. I have no doubt of his being a 
great speaker and a celebrated public charac- 
ter and a// that, but that qwov’t add to his for- 
tune but bring on more expenses on him, and 
there is nothing to be had in this country to 
make a man rich in his line of life. 

I have been security for him to Mrs, George 
Byron for five hundred pounds, to the Miss 
Parkyns’s for three hundred pounds, this debt 
I wish him now he is of age to take on him- 
self, and also to Mr. Wylde of this place for 
two hundred pounds, and the interest will now 
be ten pounds, as it is a year since he got the 
money, this debt I wish him to pay or take on 
himself. There is also about sixty pounds he 
owes me in small debts which they will be 
teazing me for. 

I remain, Sir, your obed. servt., 
C. G. Byron, 

8. A month later, when she has been 

alarmed by her son’s announcement of 


| his ruin, and petition for the loan of her 


safely invested money, Mrs. Byron feels 
yet more strongly that he should marry a 
woman of fortune: — 


From Catherine Gordon Byron to Fohn Han- 
son, Esq. 
Southwell, 4th March, 1809. 

DEAR Srr, — I have had a very dismal letter 
from my son, informing me that he is ruzned, 
he wishes to borrow my money, this I shall be 
ready to oblige him in, on such security as you 
approve, as itis my a@// this is very necessary, 
and I am sure he would not wish to have it on 
any other terms, it cannot be paid up, however, 
under six months’ notice. I wish he would 
take the debt of a thousand pounds that I have 
security for on himself, and pay about eighty 
pounds he owes here, 
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I wish to God he would exirt himself and 
retrieve his affairs he must marry a Woman of 
fortune this spring, love matchess is all non- 
sense. Let him make use of the Talents God 
has given him, he is an english Peer and has 
all the privileges of that situation. What is 
this about proving his grandfather’s marriage ? 
I thought it had been in Lancashire, if it has 
not it surely easily can be proved. Is nothing 
going forward concerning the Rochdale Prop- 
erty? Iam sure if I was Lord Byron I would 
sell no estates to pay Jews, I only would pay 
what was lawful. Pray answer the note imme- 
diately and answer all my questions concern- 
ing lending the money, the Rochdale property, 
and why B. don’t or can’t take his seat, which 
is very hard, and very provoking, I am Dear 
Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. BYRON, 


g. As the time draws nearer for him to 
set forth on his travels, Mrs. Byron is 
troubled with thoughts of what would 
happen in case of his death, and is con- 
sequently urgent he should take on his 
own shoulders the debt of the money she 
borrowed for his use at Cambridge : — 


From Catherine Gordon Byron to Fohn Han- 
son, Esq. 
Southwell, 9th April, 1809. 

DEAR Sir, — Byron is now at Newstead 
and talks of going abroad on the 6th May next, 
for God sake see to get him to give security 
for the one thousand .pound I am bound for, 
two hundred and interest to Wylde & Co., 
Bankers Southwell, three hundred pounds to 
Miss E. and F. Parkyns, and five hundred 
potnds to the Honble. Mrs, Geo. Byron, he 
must also leave funds to pay the ‘interest. 
There is some Trades People at ‘Nottingham 
that will be completely ruined if he does not 
pay them which I would not have happen for 
the whole world. — What is to be done with 
that vile woman M, and the Jews? I how- 
ever would pay nothing but the sums actually 
received and lawful interest.—I did write 
about my money in Scotland to be paid up, 
but if my son is abroad he cannot I suppose 
give security for it, and it certainly would not 
be convenient for me to have it on my hands 
and be obliged to put it intoa Bank when I 
now receive five per cent interest for it. 

Yours truly, C. G. Byron, 

I suppose if Byron was to die (which’ God 
forbid) | would be obliged to pay this thou- 
sand pounds without he takes the debt on him- 
self, if he goes abroad he ought certainly to 
settle his affairs first or impower some one to 
act for him when he is out of the kingdom. 


10. Whilst Mrs. Byron is chiefly anx- 
ious about her responsibility for the re- 








From Lord Byron to F. Hanson, Esq. 
Batt’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, April 26th, 1809. 

DEAR Sir, — I wish to know before I make 
my final effort elsewhere, if you can or cannot 
assist me in raising a sum of money on fair 
and equitable terms and immediately. I called 
twice this morning, and beg you will favor me 
with an answer when convenient. I hope all 
your family are well. I should like to see 
them together before my departure. 

The Court of Chancery it seems will not 
pay the money, of which indeed I do not know 
the precise amount; the Duke of Portland 
will not pay his debt, and with the Rochdale 
property nothing is done. — My debts are daily 
increasing, and it is with difficulty I can com- 
mand a shilling. As soon as possible I shall 
get quit of this country, but I wish to do jus- 
tice to my creditors (though I do not like their 
importunity), and particularly to my securities, 
for their annuities must be paid off soon, or 
the interest will swallow up everything. Come 
what may, in every shape and in any shape, I 
can meet ruin, but I will never sell Newstead, 
the Abbey and I shall stand or fall together, 
and were my head as grey and defenceless as 
the Arch of the Priory, I would abide by this 
resolution. The whole of my wishes are 
summed up in this, procure me, either of my 
own or borrowed of others, three thousand 
pounds, and place two in Hammersley’s hands 
for letters of credit at Constantinople, if pos- 
sible sell Rochdale in my absence, pay off 
these annuities and my debts, and with the 
little that remains do as you will, but allow 
me to depart from this cursed country, and I 
promise to turn Mussulman, rather than return 
toit. Believe me to be 

Yours truly, BYRON. 

P.S.—Is my will finished? I should like 

to sign it while-I have anything to leave. 


From The London Times. 
MOSCOW’S NEW CATHEDRAL, 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE new cathedral at Moscow is one 
of the most remarkable churches in Eu- 
rope. Not many cathedrals can boast of 
having been built in one lifetime, but 
there are Russians still living who saw 
the French army depart from Moscow, to 
commemorate which event the Church of 
St. Saviour has been erected. In less 
than three months after the retreat of the 
foe a decree went forth from Alexander I. 
that a memorial temple should be built, 
and five years later, the foundations. were 
laid. But not on the present site. The 
emperor accepted plans which, had they 


payment of 1,000/. of the money he spent | been carried out, would have given to 


at Cambridge, the poet is chiefly intent 


Russia the highest building in the world, 


on raising money for the Eastern trip: — | namely, seven hundred and seventy feet 
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on the Sparrow hills, between the routes 
of the entrance and departure of Napo- 
leon, but the undertaking for a while col- 
lapsed, and the architect and building 
committee, after expending or misappro- 
priating in ten years upwards of four 
millions of roubles, were banished, and 
their estates confiscated. The emperor 
Nicholas adopted new plans, and chose 
the present site, which has cost, with 
embankment, terrace, etc., upwards of 
£180,000, and where, at the outset, a nun- 
nery had to be removed and seventy thou- 
sand cubic feet of earth to be displaced, 
before, on the 27th of July, 1838, the 
laying of the foundations was commenced. 
The building continued slowly to rise for 
twenty years, and in 1858 the scaffolding 
was removed, this latter item alone hav- 
ing cost two hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand roubles, or upwards of £40,000 
(reckoning the rouble, that is, at 3s., as 
throughout this letter), A quarter of a 
century more has been expended on fit- 
tings and decoration. The style is an- 
cient Russian, or rather Greco-Byzantine, 
the most striking feature of which, to a 
Western eye, on the exterior is the five 
copper cupolas, for the gilding of which 
were required nine hundred pounds of 
gold, their total cost being upwards of 
£170,000. The domes are surmounted 
by crosses, the centre one, nearly thirty 
feet high, standing three hundred and 
forty feet from the ground. The building 
covers an area of seventy-three thousand 
square feet. The bells, as usual in Rus- 
sia, are of ponderous weight. The largest, 
or “holy-day” bell, weighs twenty-six 
tons, or half as much again as “great 
Paul.” Even the second, or “Sunday” 
bell, is within a ton’s weight of our bant- 
ling; while the smallest of the “ every- 
day” bells descends to about thirty 
pounds. The cost of the peal was up- 
wards of £13,000. 

The foundations of the church are of 
Finnish granite, and the whole edifice is 
faced with marble, the doors being of 
bronze ornamented with Biblical subjects, 
and lined with oak. The principal en- 
trance measures thirty feet high by eigh- 
teen feet broad, and the two doors weigh 
thirteen tons, the total cost of all the doors 
being £62,000. Thus, it will be allowed 
that many of the features of St. Saviour’s 
are produced on a magnificent scale, 
though one familiar with the spire of St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna, or that of Salisbury, 
the west front of York Minster, or that of 
Amiens, might hesitate to pronounce the 
effect of the exterior of St. Saviour’s 





beautiful. As to the interior, there can 
be, I think, little difference of opinion. I 
have seen most of the celebrated cathe 
drals in Europe (with the exception of 
those of Spain), but in its way I know of 
nothing so exquisite as the interior of St. 
Saviour’s at Moscow. The building is 
erected in the form of a Greek cross, 
three of the broad ends of which form 
corridors, lower and upper, surrounding 
three sides of, and open to, the central 
square or temple proper, while the fourth 
end is occupied by the altar and its appur- 
tenances. The upper corridor reminded 
me of the galleries in Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople. The walls are adorned 
with frescoes illustrating principal events 
in the history of the Russian Church, one 
of which I remember elicited during my 
visit a characteristic remark from an 
American tourist, whom with his daugh- 
ters I had invited to join my party. The 
painting represented an ecclesiastic com- 
mencing to dig the foundation of the Kief 
Monastery, in the eleventh century, before 
which my trans-atlantic cousin pulled up 
and exclaimed, “ Halloa! turning the first 
sod for a new railway.” The walls of the 
lower corridor or “procession gallery” 
are adorned with paintings commemora- 
tive of the battles of 1812. 

But it is when one stands in the temple 
proper and looks above and around that 
the gorgeousness of the building is so 
striking. The floor of this part is two 
hundred and twenty feet square, the 
length of the cross either way two hun- 
dred and seventy feet, and the height 
from the ground to the cupola measures 
two hundred and thirty feet. The floor 
is of marble, and the walls are lined 
with exquisite varieties of the same ma- 
terial. It was intended at first to use 
only Russian marble, but some amount of 
Italian was subsequently found to be in- 
dispensable. The total cost of all the 
marble in the building exceeded £300,000. 
Lifting one’s eyes the galleries are seen 
to contain thirty-six windows, and the 
cupola sixteen, all of which are double, 
with frames of bronze. Round thecupola 
is one row of six hundred and forty can- 
delabra, placed there ata cost of £27,000, 
with a second row of six hundred, costing 
an additional £12,000. There are four 
lustres weighing four tons each, and the 
total number of candles to be lighted 
throughout the building is upwards of 
three thousand. At the top of the cupola 
is a painting by Professor Markoff that 
will freely shock the principles of West- 
erns, who object to the use of pictures ir 
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worship. It represents in colossal pro- 
portions the first person of the Blessed 
Trinity as an old man with the infant 
Jesus. The height of the figure is forty- 
nine feet, the length of the face seven feet, 
and the height of the infant twenty-one 
feet. Also below the cupola are a num- 
ber of figures of apostles and fathers each 
twenty-one feet high. Great expense has 
of course been lavished on the eastern 
end of the church. The cost of materials 
and workmanship for the altar space, apart 
from the zcous or sacred pictures, amount- 
ed to £36,000. In this part of the church 
are some of its most remarkable paintings, 
most, if not all, by Russian artists. . They 
are too numerous to particularize. I re- 
marked, however, a striking picture of 
Sergius blessing Demetrius of the Don. 
I see from my notes that the “ Last Sup- 
per,” by Semigratzky, and eleven.pictures 
by Verestchagin attracted my attention. 
The structure of the altar screen is a de- 
parture from the traditional Russian type, 
for instead of a tall, ugly, blank partition, 
half or two-thirds of the height of the 
church, hiding the eastern end, the screen 
of St. Saviour’s is low and elegant, and 
throws open, except for a few feet above 
the floor, the whole of the sanctuary. But 
a more marked and as some would think 
unorthodox departure from the customs 
of the Russian Church is the construction 
of the altars. I am under the impression, 
gathered, I think, from the work of the 
learned Dr. Neale on the Eastern Church, 
that the “holy table” in the Russian 
Church should be always of wood, where- 
as in St. Saviour’s I saw two at least con- 
structed of blocks of polished marble, the 
semblance of a table being given to each 
by a movable inch board of cypress wood 
laid on the top. Much of the ornamen- 
tation of the sanctuary and its furniture 
was exceedingly beautiful, notably some 
enamelled candelabra by Klebnikoff, but 
perhaps I have sufficiently described this 
princely cathedral, erected at a cost of 
two and a quarter millions of pounds ster- 
ling, said to be capable of accommodating 
ten thousand worshippers, and which 
from its first conception has been built, 
as I have said, in a single lifetime. 

The last thought was especially im- 
pressed on my mind in connection with a 
visit I had paid to an old Russian aristo- 
crat, whose age has been extended to 
fourscore years and ten—a nobleman 
who has played a well-known, if not very 
enviable, part in Russian history. He 
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served as a young officer at the battle of 
Kulm, where he was wounded. A dozen 
years later, with two brothers, he took a 
prominent part in founding the society of 
political malcontents known as the De- 
cembrists, whoin the month of December, 
1825, raised insurrection, and tried to de- 
prive the emperor Nicholas of his throne. 
For this one of the brothers was executed. 
Another died in exile at Tobolsk, and I 
was asked to visit his tomb. The surviv- 
ing brother escaped execution by reason 
of a letter he had written condemning 
murder, and saying that an undertaking 
begun by regicide was horrible. He was, 
however, in 1826, banished to Viluisk, 
among the Yakutes in eastern Siberia, 
where his sister, writing to him from St. 
Petersburg, asked how he managed his 
double windows to keep out the excessive 
cold. He replied that his windows con- 
sisted of sheets of ice, which so horrified 
the sister that she implored the emperor 
to send her brother to a milder climate, 
and he was accordingly removed, after 
two years’ residence, to the genial atmo- 
sphere of the Irtish, near Semipolatinsk. 
After remaining there for six years he 
went to Yalutorofsk, near Tobolsk, where 
he married, and remained in Siberia till 
1856, when the late emperor Alexander 
II. began his reign, as the present em- 
peror has done, by an act of clemency in 
allowing certain political exiles to return 
to Europe. This brought back Moura- 
vieff-Apostol, with whom my _ business 
consisted simply in delivering from one of 
his relatives in England a souvenir in the 
form of a little painting on terra cotta, for 
which purpose I drove out to a summer 
villa in the suburbs of Moscow. To me, 
who had read aud written of the Decem- 
brists, the meeting was most agreeable, 
and to talk face to face with this old gen- 
tleman was like holding converse with 
a personified chapter of history. He 
showed me, too, an album with portraits 
of Decembrists. I could not help being 
struck at the fine, intellectual, and supe- 
rior appearance of many of them as com- 
pared with the miserable countenances 
of some of the Nihilists I have seen in 
Russian prisons. I lighted upon Moura- 
vieff-Apostol drinking tea in the cool of 
the evening on the verandah, surrounded 
by wife and friends, with intellect clear, 
and able to converse with me in French. 
He had recently inherited a large fortune, 
but it came in his last years, for he had 


| attained, as already stated, to the age of 


was in Moscow during the French inva-| ninety, and was one of only fivé Decem- 


sion in 1812, and in the following year | brists remaining. 


Returning once more 
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in thought to the cathedral, I could not 
help wishing that before his sun went 
down he might be spared to see the build- 
ing consecrated. When the foundation 
was laid with great pomp in 1838, there 
were present the Russian generals who 
had opposed the invading foe, the em- 
peror Nicholas, his son Alexander II., 
and others, most of whom have now passed 
away; but some few veterans remain who 
saw tlfe deliverance the cathedral is in- 
tended to commemorate. We read in 
Holy Writ of the consecration of a temple 
at which the young men shouted and the 
aged wept; but at Moscow surely both 
oung and old have been permitted to re- 
Joice together. 


From The Spectator. 
LORD AMPTHILL. 


THE death of Lord Ampthillis the most 
serious loss to this country which its 
diplomatic service could have suffered. 
He combined all the qualities which go to 
make a great diplomatist, especially a 
great diplomatist of the kind needful and 
dear to England. Diplomacy is one of 
the few professions in which it is still a 
pure advantage to belong to one of the 
great families. And Odo Russell be- 
longed to one of the most popular and 
most trusted of those families. But 
though it is always an advantage to a 
diplomatist to be one of the great caste 
which still commands more confidence 
abroad and more acceptance in England 
than any middle-class nan can easily 
create for himself, there are disadvantages 
in the inheritance of aristocratic habits of 
character which a great many of those 
who are attached to our Foreign Office 
never surmount. It is not especially an 
aristocratic habit of mind to love knowl- 
edge; it is not especially an aristocratic 
habit of mind to study character; it is not 
especially an aristocratic habit of mind to 
be reticent of the impulse that first forms 
itself in social intercourse, and that first 
suggests words to the tongue. But all 
these qualities Lord Ampthill had. in 
abundance. Though a Russell, he had 
none of that hasty and impulsive audacity 
which gave to the greatest of the Russells 
of our own day so much repute as a popu- 
lar leader. The last thing which could 
ever have been said of Lord Ampthill and 
the falsest thing, would have been, what 
Sydney Smith said of Lord John Russell, 
that he was ready at any moment either 


to take command of the Channel fleet, or 
to undertake the operation for stone, 
without the smallest distrust of his own 
powers. More different Russells could 
hardly have been imagine/ than the author 
of the Durham letter, and the man who 
gained his great repute by the ability with 
which he conducted his unofficial mission 
to the Vatican. Lord John had all the 
rashness of a man whose confidence in 
himself was exalted into a sort of inspira- 
tion so soon as he felt that confidence 
stimulated by a fresh current of popular 
sympathy. Lord Ampthill had a suffi- 
cient amount of self-confidence, too; but 
it was self-confidence arising from expe- 
rience of his own judgment and power of 
cool reflection, and not one in any way 
increased by feeling the breath of the 
aura popularis. The present writer has 
heard him narrate how, during his mis- 
sion to Rome, a great boa-constrictor 
which he possessed, and the habits of 
which he delighted to study, escaped from 
its box when he supposed it to be asleep, 
wound itself round him, and began grad- 
ually to tighten its coils; and how he 
saved himself by remembering that there 
was a bone in his throat which he might 
be able to find and to break, and so rid 
himself of his dangerous pet, and by the 
coolness with which he executed his pur- 
pose. That was Lord Ampthill’s type of 
self confidence, — perfect presence’ of 
mind at a moment when everything de- 
pended on his coolness, precision of judg- 
ment, and skill. The aura popularis 
would have been no inspiration to Lord 
Ampthill; he would probably have re- 
garded it only as a new danger which it 
would require additional wariness to deal 
with. And this incident suggests others 
of his great qualities. There is probably 
no man who feels a profound interest, 
such as he at one time of his life indulged, 
in the close observation of snakes, who 
does not take almost more pleasure in 
watching the characteristics of natures 
very different from his own than he takes 
in following the characteristics of natures 
closely akin to his own. Lord Ampthill 
liked to study dangerous natures of a type 
more or less unintelligible to him, and to 
master their natural history. His specu- 
lutive pleasure in what the doctors call 
the diagnosis of morbid symptoms, was 
probably not less sincere than his pleas- 
ure in the manifestation of sympathy it- 
self, —a pleasure to which he was also 
keenly alive. You might see those quiet, 
patient, speculative eyes gazing into men 





much as a great physician’s eyes look at 
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his patient, and askimy, not in the first 
instance for practical direction as to what 
to do, but what it was they really saw, 
and asking it again and again after the 
repeated rejection of imperfect answers. 
Lord Ampthill had that speculative tem- 
perament, so needful to a great diplo- 
matist, which has no conceit ia its own 
finesse, no delight in reading between the 
lines for the sake of reading between the 
lines, of a conversation or a despatch ; for 
he would rather not’ have read between 
the lines at all than read between them a 
mistaken clue to what they really meant. 
You often meet in history with wily diplo. 
matists who are a great deal too wily for 
success. They impute motives just to 
show their own finesse. There was noth- 
ing of this in Lord Ampthill. He had no 
pride and no delight in his own finesse. 
He watched and watched, not to show his 
own subtlety, but to see what those with 
whom he was negotiating really meant, 
and he was not in a hurry to invent for 
them motives and views of which the 
most Machiavellian of statesmen might 
have been proud. He was vigilant but 
not fanciful, not fertile of far-fetched hy- 
potheses, in construing the character of 
those with whom he had to deal. There 


was nothing in him of that over-love of 
strategy or strategem which has spoiled 


far more diplomatists than it has served. 
He did not, of course, take for granted 
that nothing more was meant than was 
actually said; he did not take for granted 
that the motive for what was actually said 
was the superficial one; he did not show 
anything of the innocence of a man unused 
to the ways of the world, —all that would 
have been simplicity, and simplicity-quite 
foreign to his duty. But he was not one 
of those diplomatists, too astute by far, 
who put the obvious and ordinary mean- 
ing out of the question, simply because it 
is the obvious and ordinary meaning; he 
did not aim at being able to compliment 
himself on his own acuteness, but simply 
at understanding as much as he could 
both of what was ‘said and of what was 
not said; of what it was intended he 
should understand, and also of what it 
was intended to conceal from him, if it 
could be concealed. Never was there a 
diplomatist who carried plainer and 
stronger sense to the interpretation of 
what it was not always very easy to inter- 
pret, though it would have been utterly 





LORD AMPTHILL. 


mjsunderstood if he had been intent on 
dismissing the obvious meaning as the 
least significant part of the whole. 

Aod Lord Ampthill was naturally reti- 
cent, not from the smallest indirectness 
of nature, but rather from that speculative 
habit of mind which enjoys knowledge, 
but does not enjoy the display of it. 
There are those who do not enjoy any 
kind of knowledge unless they can imme- 
diately impart it to some one else, and 
they are often among the best and the 
most amiable of mankind. But that is 
not the temper of a true diplomatist, and 
it was not the temper of Lord Ampthill. 
He loved the knowledge of men, in the 
past and in the present. He loved to 
study their differences of manners and 
customs. He might have said with 
Ulysses : — 


For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known, cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all. 


But, also like Ulysses, he had no craving 
to tell all that he had seen and known, — 
and if he told any of it, would tell it with 
judicious omissions. There was not a 
trace of vanity in him, one of the great 
solvents of reticence, and there was not 
therefore the smallest boastfulness or os- 
tentation. He wished to know the world 
truly, but he did not wish to show how 
true his knowledge was, except so far as 
his duty required him to use that knowl- 
edge. The loss of such a man in the very 
fulness of his powers is a very heavy one 
to England. And we fear that Lord 
Ampthill’s was the sort of character which 
the changing circumstances of the day 
favor less and less. To be reticent in 
many languages as he was, and yet to be 
able to say what he would with elegance 
and precision in all of them, nay, to know 
what to say if only it were wise to say 
anything, and yet not to say anything, is 
not a common characteristic in this age 
of eager communicativeness and didactic 
pedantry. Even Prince Bismarck and the 
German court will not regret Lord Amp- 
thill as England will have reason to regret 
him for many a year to come. His char- 
acter is not the kind of fruit which is borne 
by many family stocks, even amongst our 
great families. It was only a peculiar 
graft even on the Russells which could 
have produced Lord Ampthill. 








